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Diary of the Geek. 


In consequence of the doubtful character of the 
jwolutions adopted at the representative meeting of the 
Pritish Medical Association at Liverpool, we have 
@rided to postpone our Medical Supplement till next 

Mek, when we shall publish an interesting communica- 
mm from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. There is 
son to believe that the Government will soon be in a 
ition to offer the doctors better terms—say, a fee of 

out 7s. —and that the regulations for practice under 

Act will greatly assist its working. 


a” 


_ 


* * 


Tue representative meeting of the British Medical 
MM@ociation seems to have taken a course somewhat less 
mireme than that which the ‘‘ Die-Hards’’ required. 

chief resolution, which was carried by a majority of 

u to 22, does not specifically break off negotiations 
h the Insurance Commissioners, but. merely 


“calls on all practitioners to refrain from applying for 
| accepting any post or office of any kind in connection 
with the National Health Insurance Act, except in 
regard to sanatorium benefit, provided it is carried on 
a accordance with the wishes of the Association, until 
y Puch time as the Government has satisfied the Association 


» that its demands will 


be met.’’ 


it would seem that the Association has simply 
rided to hold the pass until the Government offers it 
Ns which it can again submit to its constituents. The 
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rider of the resolution calls upon doctors to consult its 
Council as to the conditions and duties of the sanatorium 
benefit before undertaking such work. The correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Morning Post’’ says that it is difficult to state 
definitely what these resolutions exactly mean. But it 
seems certain that the resolution to work the sanatorium 
benefit is a defeat for more violent counsels, and that the 
main resolution does not preclude a deal within the 
waiting period of six months. 

* 


~ * 


Mr. CHuRCHILL’s supplementary naval estimate was 
commended in his speech on Monday, which was in effect 
a skilful re-statement—highly alarming in substance 
if not in literary form—of the naval rivalry 
between Germany and Great Britain. The First Lord 
did not, indeed, announce a definite anti-Austrian or 
anti-Italian standard of strength for the Mediterranean— 
though he plainly anticipated it in his second speech on 
Wednesday—nor did he formally ask for a fresh 
quartette of Dreadnoughts for the North Sea to replace 
the four Dreadnought Cruisers which are to be trans- 
ferred to Malta, with four attendant cruisers and an 
equipment of smaller vessels for that port and for 
Alexandria. It is clear, as we suggested last week, that 
in spite of Mr. Churchill’s surprising suggestion that he 
had got everything he wanted, the consent of the Cabinet 
has not been obtained either for this policy or for the 
proposed naval and military alliance with France. 

” 


* r 


NEVERTHELESS, Mr. Churchill contrived to suggest a 
‘new “ year of peril,’’ which he fixed at the close of 1914, 
when, he said, we should possess a minimum of thirty- 
three battleships, fully manned and in full commission, 
against a comparable German figure of twenty-nine. 
He did, indeed, add that we should possess 
maximum of forty-one battleships, and that four out of 
Germany’s twenty-nine were reserve ships, and on 
Wednesday he was forced to throw some chilled water 
on the fire he had kindled two days earlier, and to re- 
state his comparison on a widely different basis. But his 
tone and controversial method—which laid the undivided 
blame for this antagonism on the extended German Navy 
Law—his insistence on a “‘ cool, steady, methodical pre- 
paration, prolonged over a succession of years,’’ and “‘a 
steady and systematic development of our naval forces, 
untiringly pursued ’’—have again inflamed the country, 
and the Opposition are loud in demanding more Dread- 
noughts for the North Sea, eight or four, to replace those 
transferred to the Mediterranean. 

* * 


a 


* 

Lorp Ha.panE, who apparently belongs to the special 
Mediterranean group of scare-mongers, has rather 
bettered Mr. Churchill’s lead. In the House of Lords 
on Tuesday, he emphasised the necessity of reinforcing 
our sea-power in the Mediterranean, and insisted that 
the country is face to face with one of the “ most trying 
naval situations which has existed for a long time.’’ 
He added :— 


‘‘The Government have made up their minds that 
the position of this country depends on sea power. 
We have told the only Power which is our 
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rival—we have told them in the most friendly fashion— 
that that is our view, and whatever efforts they may 
put forth they must reckon on our making efforts still 
greater than any they may make. We have said that 
we do that, not with any intention of aggression, but 
because sea power is our life, and in sea power we 
intend to remain superior.” 


* * ” 


Ir is not surprising that the Ministerial tone has pro- 
duced a fresh, though a smaller, German scare, caused a 
drop in Consols, and led to a firmer organisation of 
the anti-war party in the Commons—which mus- 
tered forty-two hostile votes, twenty-two of them 
Liberal, in a division against the Supplementary 
Vote. It is now, we understand, proposed to organise 
in the autumn a National Conference, and, if necessary, 
a campaign on the whole question of foreign policy and 
armaments. We shall have more to say on this new 
and very necessary departure in future numbers of THE 


NATION. 
* * * 


Tue vote on Thursday for the expenses of the Com- 


mittee of Imperial Defence was turned into what the - 


” “cc 


“Daily News” correspondent calls a “ welter of war 
talk.’’ The chief contribution to it was made by the 
Prime Minister, who, in a detailed account of the work 
of this Committee and of the subordinate bodies into 
which it was divided, laid special stress on the 
organisation of a Committee for the Co-ordination of 
Departmental Action at the outbreak of war. This 
Committee, it appears, has, “ after months of continuous 
labor,’’ compiled a “ War Book ’’ with a view of simplify- 
ing and speeding-up the machinery of naval and military 
force. Another recently formed Committee is an Air 
Committee for perfecting the means of making war in 
the air. The Prime Minister ended this sinister rehearsal 
with the perfunctory affirmation of all modern statesmen 
as to the peacefulness of our policy and the non-exclusive- 
ness of our friendships. Mr. Bonar Law, as usual, 
italicised the menace of the new scare situation, but he 
did not ask for more Dreadnoughts; and generally the 
week’s events have greatly discredited Mr. Churchill and 
his methods. A protest of much force came from Mr. 
Ponsonby, and nearly all the Liberal speeches, including 
those from Mr. Molteno, Sir George Robertson, Mr. 
Leach and Mr. Dickinson, were in a note of grave mis- 
giving. The vote was carried by 331 votes to 39. 


* * * 


Mr. Asquitru’s Dublin visit ended as triumphantly 
as it began. His speech on Friday week was both 
eloquent in form and thorough in doctrine. The 
Prime Minister insisted that the time had come 
for a union of the separated democracies, and that 
this year Liberalism would open a new volume, on 
the title-page of which would be written, ‘‘ Those 
whom God has joined together, man shall no longer 
put asunder.’”’ He argued that the Home Rule Bill 
offered a wider constitutional gift than Grattan’s 
Parliament, which merely represented the Protestant 
section, and contained no Executive responsible to an 
Irish Legislature. He conceded, amid great enthusiasm, 
the historic Nationalist claim that Ireland was a nation— 
not two nations, but one—and that the Bill acknowledged 
everything of substance and meaning in that ideal. 
He poured contempt on the tactics which opposed the 
national settlement by a segregation of four “‘ par- 
ticular “ Irish counties. He asked what would have 


been said of him if he had come to Dublin and asked 
‘ going 
He spoke 


whether four-fifths of the Irish people were 
to stand ’’ the opposition of the other fifth ? 








——————_ 





of the wonderful enrichment of the British 
administration, literature, and industrialism by the 
Irish race. He insisted that in the future this tip 
of work and interest should be “‘ spontaneous, voluntary, 
affectionate, real.’’ 

* . * 

Ir is, we think, hardly necessary to correc 
Sir Charles Henry’s description of the land programm. 
of the party as “ unauthorised.’’ The Prime Ministe 
has already covered it with his personal approval, and 
it is an open secret that before it was inaugurated the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer went to Mr. Asquith agd 
offered to conduct the movement from outside the Cabinet, 
Mr. Asquith saw no reason for this attitude, and the policy 
has since been pursued, not like the Chamberlain pro- 
grammes of 1885 and 1893, as an “ unauthorised” 
supplement to official thinking, but as an “ authorised” 
edition of it. 

x * * 

Ir looks as if the Dock Strike would collapse in un. 
speakable suffering and spasms of futile violence. Messrs, 
Mann and Havelock Wilson are making a final appeal to 
other ports for levies of money and for a sympathetic 
strike. The first is the true policy, the second is the false 
one. If the first is adopted in time, the men may yet 
win. But as things stand, they seem to be on the verge 
of defeat by “ free labor’ and the longer purses of em- 
ployers. They do not even insist upon any recognition of 
the Federation as a condition of going back. They only 
ask for the status guo ante. But Lord Devonport and the 
employers refuse to go back to the old conditions. They 
think they see an opportunity of crushing trade- 
unionism, and what is the suffering of thousands of 
helpless women and children in comparison with a 
consummation so desirable ? 

& * * 

No wonder the Tower Hill attitude is one of growing 
exasperation. Deplorable as we think has been the in- 
fluence of Ben Tillett, there is something not unin- 
telligible in the Old Testament ferocity of his prayer: 
“ O God, strike Lord Devonport dead! ’’ This, of course, 
is a directly anti-Christian note, but any remnants 
of Christian belief in East London just now must be 
seriously strained. Mr. Cunninghame Graham, we se, 
suggested that the Great Power was itself on strike. 
It might well seem so to these myriads of feeble creatures 
starving in the richest city of the world. Charity was 
poured out in buckets for the benefit of the few hundred 
victims of the “ Titanic.’’ There is no real attempt to 
tap such sources of superfluous wealth to keep alive the 
dockers and their families. The attempt would be idle. 
The normal attitude of the well-to-do Londoner towards 
these starving people is: “It is their own fault. Let 


them starve.’’ 
* * * 


TuE treatment of the Strike is highly discreditable 
both to the Government and the Labor Party in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Lloyd George, speaking for the Government 
last Tuesday, urged that all the powers of the Executive 
had been exhausted, and that ad hoc legislation wa 
impossible. Yet it is quite evident that, before Mr. 
Asquith returned from his holiday, the Cabinet expressly 
contemplated early ad hoc legislation for the establish- 
ment of a Joint Board. The issue is quite as urgent 
that raised by the Coal Miners, and if the Government 
is not prepared forthwith to produce the Arbitration 
Bill which the Board of Trade is preparing for general 
use, they ought to make time now for a full discussion of 
the Labor Party’s Bill, and for its adoption if the Hous 
approves the method it proposes, 
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Tue Labor Party, acting not by a few of its indi- 
vidual members, but in concert, ought to have adopted a 
far more vigorous policy both in Parliament and the 
country. The brutal arrogance of Lord Devonport and 
the employers gave them an opportunity for joint agita- 
tion in the House of Commons, which could not have 
been fruitless. In the country they could have secured a 
levy of the whole Trade Union world, which would have 
immensely fortified the position of the strikers, besides 
abating the misery from which their families are suffer- 
ing. Why was everything left to Mr. O’Grady and Mr. 
Lansbury, fortified by the chivalrous assistance of Lord 
Tullibardine, whose part as peacemaker deserves the 
highest praise ? 

* * * 


Tue Turkish crisis has developed rapidly since last 
week. Tewfik Pasha, after some days of reflection, de- 
clined the Grand Vizierate, apparently because his per- 
sonality did not satisfy the Military League. His suc- 
cessor is an octogenarian of great distinction, the defender 
of Kars, Ghazi Mahmud Mukhtar Pasha, who lived in 
virtual exile under the old régime as Turkish Commis- 
sioner in Cairo. His inclinations are Liberal, and his is 
aname to conjure with in the army which now dominates 
the situation. All the talents and the white beards are 
with him—Kiamil Pasha at an honorary post, Hussein 
Hilmi Pasha at the Ministry of Justice, the popular 
scientific “Liberal ’’ soldier Nazim Pasha at the War 
Office, with Zia Pasha as Finance Minister, and the 
Armenian Nouradungian Pasha as Foreign Secretary. It 
is not at all an advanced Ministry ; its average age must 
verge on seventy ; and it does not contain a single per- 
wnality who stands well with the Committee. Efforts 
are still being made to induce Abdul Hamid’s favorite 
Vizier, Ferid Pasha, an Albanian of family, to take the 
Ministry of the Interior. 


* * * 


THE new Cabinet began by abolishing martial law 
which the Committee had steadily maintained in Con- 
stantinople. It has announced a policy of conciliation in 
Albania, forbidden its mutinous troops in that region to 
advance against the rebels (a really humorous touch), 
and despatched a commission to arrange peace. What 
the result will be remains to be seen. The latest news 
reported both Pristina and Prizrend, the key-towns of the 
North, in the hands of the rebels, and even Uskub, the 
nilitary base, is not securely held by the Turks. The 
plicy of conciliation has been leisurely, but rebellion in 
the Near East is also slow of movement, and the Turks 
may have acted in time. The second main problem for 
the Cabinet is what to do with the Chamber. It was 
“elected” by intimidation, and is almost exclusively 
pledged to the.Committee. It may be ready to accept the 
inevitable, but in that case it could command no con- 
fidence, and the Constitution would in fact be a dead 
letter. The army desires fresh elections and so does 
Albania, but the Sultan’s view is doubtful. 


” * * 


Tue ill-health of the Mikado assumed a critical form 
last Friday, and we fear that the frequent bulletins 
which have since been issued point to only one probable 
tnd of his illness. There must have been much that was 
admirable in the character of the Sovereign who pre- 
‘rved the traditional Japanese respect for his sacrosanct 
fice, while he stepped into publicity and tolerated a 
‘rt of constitution. But there will be no real change 
1 & régime which is founded rather on institutions than 





on persons. The details of this illness are full of interest 
for the student of anthropology. It appears that there 
was a hot conflict at Court before the physicians were 
allowed to handle the sacred person of Emperor-God, and 
another struggle was waged before trained nurses could 
be substituted at the bedside for Court ladies. A 
generation ago in the Far East, so omnipotent was the 
force of taboo, no sacrilegious hand would raise a 
monarch from the ground if he fell from his carriage, or 
use steel on his person if his illness demanded an 
operation. 


* a * 


Ir was at first announced that Count Katsura’s 
mission to Russia would be interrupted by the Mikado’s 
illness. On second thoughts he has been instructed to 
remain in Europe. Some details of the treaty which 
he is to ratify are already known. Japan will sanction 
the virtual Russian protectorate over Northern Mon- 
golia, where it is said the Russians propose to allow the 
free growth of the opium poppy. In return, Japan 
claims some further recognition of her exclusive claims 
in Southern Manchuria and the southern portion of Mon- 
golia. It is suggested that our Foreign Office approves 
this piracy, and will be allowed Tibet by way of com- 
pensation. In plain words, the partition of China has 
begun, and the loan negotiations are a powerful screw 
by which it may be carried even further. In the back- 
ground lies the further possibility that this Russo- 
Japanese rapprochement conceals a quasi-alliance. 
Officially, we suppose, Downing Street will welcome the 
fraternisation of our ally and our friend. But the con- 
sequences for the defence of India may none the less be 
serious. 


” * * 


THE renewed efforts to boom a Unionist land 
policy upon a basis of small ownership indicate 
the growing alarm felt by Unionist tacticians at 
the evidently growing popularity of the bold rural 
policy which Mr. George is preparing. Lord Lans- 
downe’s speech, however, at the meeting of the Rural 
League this week, was not an inspiriting one for 
electioneering purposes. Experience of late has amply 
proved that there is no substance in his conviction that 
the ‘‘ magic of property ’’ alone will satisfy small holders. 
Nor did he seriously hold forward any prospect of a 
general conversion of small farmers and laborers into 
owners. No one is better aware of the folly of expecting 
that a Tory Government can finance a purchase scheme 
on Irish lines for England. 


is * * 


Mr. Batrour’s sceptical intellect was employed to 
great advantage in his address at the dinner of the first 
International Eugenics Congress, last Wednesday. En- 
thusiastic Eugenists probably went away somewhat 
saddened, for to the two chief questions that he raised 
they have as yet no formulated answer. If mere survival 
were a badge of fitness, as the earlier logic of biological 
evolutionists inclined to hold, eugenics could have no 
meaning, for its main insistence is upon the fact that in 
the modern struggle for life, some unfit organisms tend to 
survive. It must thus have an independent meaning for 
“ fitness.”’ What is that meaning? What sort of do- 
mesticated man shall we seek to breed? Still more pene- 
trating was his insistence that a number of fit individuals 
do not constitute a fit society. The social ideal must pre- 
dominate as a director for eugenic art. But this does 
and will subordinate eugenics entirely to social 
psychology—a hard saying for Eugenists. 


, 
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Politics and Affairs. 


PANIC MADE PERMANENT. 


“Not on Ilion’s or Latium’s plains; on far other 
plains and places henceforth can noble deeds be now 
done. Not on Ilion’s plains; how much less in May- 
fair’s drawing-rooms! Not in victory over poor brother 
French [or Germans] or Phrygians; but in victory 
over Frost-jétuns, Marsh-giants, over Demons of Dis- 
cord, Idleness, Injustice, Unreason, and Chaos come 
again.”—Carlyle’s “ Past and Present.” 


THE time has come when the Liberal Party must ask 
itself what aid it can render, by its own collective con- 
science and will, to the cause of European peace, to 
which the foreign policy of its leaders constitutes so grave 
We will not ask why Mr. Churchill has been 
permitted, within a few weeks 


a menace. 
of a pointed and 
detailed statement of the relationships between the 
German and the British fleets, to go over the same 
ground again with a more acute: reference to the naval 
strengths of the two countries, a more direct suggestion 
of Germany’s Sole responsibility for the enormous forces 
we have collected and marshalled in the North Sea, and 
a new and fallacious suggestion of a close approxi- 
mation of the two strengthsin the near future. Weshould 
have thought that a Liberal Prime Minister, solicitous 
for a policy which we believe to be mistaken, but which 
all the world knows to be dangerous, would have taken 
care to present its material basis in as calm, as unpre- 
He has 
no reason to resent a request for precision in the state- 
ment of naval policy. His own treatment of the 
subject is much open to criticism. 


tentious, and unsensational a form as possible. 


Three years ago he 
and Mr. McKenna created between them a “ critical ” 
period in German shipbuilding. The period was 1912. The 
Prime Minister assured us that Germany was then likely 
Mr. Balfour bettered 
this forecast by assigning her one or two squadrons more. 


to have seventeen Dreadnoughts. 


Where are these seventeen, or twenty-one, or twenty-five 
Dreadnoughts to-day? They do not exist. We hold, 
instead of a precarious margin, a two to one superiority 
in Dreadnoughts, while we have reached the point when 
the normal action of the Fleet. Law lowers the annual pro- 
duction of German Dreadnoughts from four to two or 
It is true, on the other hand, that those 
that are built 
more available for rapid service. 


three. 


German ships been made 
We deplore these 
But they will not add a ship or a 
pound of tonnage to the strength of the German 


fleets. 


have 


dispositions. 
The German reorganisation has been met 
on our side by the assemblage of an immensely superior 
force, enveloping the entire German coast-line. There is 
no ‘‘ German peril,’’ though it is clear that there is always 
to bea German scare. The German fleet neither was, nor 
is, nor will be, in a condition to threaten these shores, 
or to conduct an offensive naval war against this country. 

Nevertheless, it is not enough to order a night and 
day concentration of hundreds of vessels against a great 
neighbor, which has kept the peace for over forty years. 
The Minister responsible for the fleet must treat this 
technical and administrative topic in a fashion which 
creates, and was bound to create, an instant demand for 





| 
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fresh armaments. The result of Mr. Churchill’s speech jg 


Lord 
Selborne calls for another fleet of Dreadnoughts. Th, 


precisely that which we predicted last week. 


Tory Press generally requires four such vessels. The 
“ Times 


” 


makes the comment which reproduces our owp 
forecast of the effect of the proposed transfer of eight 
powerful vessels from the North Sea to the Mediter. 
Either that transfer falsifies Mr. Churchill’, 
original disposition of March last, or it threatens his 
present assignment of strength with insecurity at the 
point which he has chosen to regard as vital. 


ranean. 


“He is going” (says the ‘ Times”) “ to take four 
of our most powerful cruisers and four less powerful 
cruisers away from the North Sea, in order to send 
them to the Mediterranean. This course becomes the 
more perplexing when we remember that the Mediter. 
ranean Fleet was brought away from Malta to Gibraltar 
on the express plea that the change was needed for our 
safety in the North Sea. If the Mediterranean ships 
were wanted in home waters, the four battle cruisers 
must be wanted there too. If they were not wanted 
in home waters, why were they moved from the Mediter- 
ranean? With the North Sea Fleet seriously weakened 
by the transfer, how can Mr. Churchill justify making 
no provision this summer, if not for new construction, 
at any rate for the immediate acceleration of the pro- 
gramme of the current year?” 


Is it possible that this effect was not foreseen? And 
did Mr. Churchill have it in view when he was permitted 
to create a new panic year and to state that the minimum 
proportion of fully commissioned English to German ships 
at the end of 1914 would be as 33 to 29? ~ This crude 
comparison has since been reduced or even explained 
away. But a master of words like Mr. Churchill must 
know that it is the rough, salient juxtaposition of these 
two narrowly divided totals which will stick in the 
popular mind, and which even to-day supplies the driving 
force for Mr. Churchill’s reserved policy of “ re-creating” 
a new Mediterranean squadron. We know how this 
It was obtained by adding four 
reserve ships to the German total, and deducting eight 
fully available ships from the British total. Forty-one 
ships to twenty-five do not create so sensational a contrast 
as thirty-three to twenty-nine, and so, we imagine, the 
more alarming method was adopted. It was quite un- 
necessary if Mr. Churchill’s object had been, . not to 
confuse and dazzle the public with an unmeaning valua- 


effect. was arrived at. 


tion of numbers, but to reassure it with an accurate 
statement of force. What would be the composition of 
the fleets thus placed in hostile array to each other! 
The ‘‘ Naval Annual ’”’ states that in Dreadnoughts and 
Dreadnought cruisers we shall, in 1914, possess thirty-four 
ships and Germany seventeen. That is a strength of two 
to one, to which the superior power and armament of the 
British vessels would give an added weight. Mr. Churchill 
himself admitted that we should possess thirty-three 
such vessels, or thirty-five counting the two “ Nelsons,” 
against Germany’stwenty-one. But what would have been 
the supports of these two Armadas? Mr. Churchill is 
well aware that when the whole provision of Dread- 
noughts is exhausted, no German vessels exist to com- 
pare with our eight ‘‘ King Edwards.’’ He knows again 
that when these are disposed of we have a further 
reserve of ‘“Duncans,’’ and “ Formidables,”’ and 
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“ Goliaths,’’ and “ Magnificents,’’ with which no exist- 
ing German force could be put into line of battle, and 
that these great vessels would be backed by a fleet of first- 
class cruisers, in which we now hold a superiority of forty- 
one to nine in numbers, and five to one in tonnage. 
Supposing, then, the Prime Minister had instructed 
Mr. Churchill to make his comparisons—if it was wise to 
makethem at all—in these terms of moderation and sober- 
ness? In that event, fresh hell-fire would not,indeed, have 
been stoked up for the Anglo-German quarrel. But 
some solid advantage might have been achieved for 
British policy and British strength. The German 
Admiralty would have had no further weapons supplied 
it for its struggle with the more moderate view of 
armaments commended to it last spring by the Kaiser 
and the Foreign Office. The British Navy might have 
relaxed somewhat its harassing ward in the North Sea 
The Ministry might have freed its expenditure and its 
policy from the grip which its enemies have fastened 
on both. And the Liberal Party might have felt that 
it had made some small contribution to the none-too- 
abundant stock of good-will among the nations. 


But after Mr. Churchill’s speech, we cannot make 
our appeal to him, for it is concerned not with policy so 
much as with its material expression. Nor can our 
appeal be to the Cabinet if Lord Crewe’s emphasis 
on its unity really covers its approval of Mr. 
Churchill’s method of addressing a friendly Power 
as though she, and she alone in the assemblage 
of nations, cherished a murderous design on our 
Empire. We must pass from the question of 
armaments to the governing issue of policy. We must 
ask if the Liberal Party accepts the view of foreign 
relationships which has glued our Navy to the North 
Sea, driven it from the Mediterranean, forced it back to 
the Mediterranean, and bound us now either to increase 
our strength there as soon as the Austrian or the Italian 
Dreadnoughts come into being, or to the alternative of 
a naval and military alliance with France, with the 
reversal of the Treaty of Frankfort as its implied condi- 
tion. And if the Liberal Party accepts this embarrass- 
ment, to which Mr. Churchill assigns no limits and 
ofers no relief—for our anti-German shipbuilding is to 
be “cool,” “steady,” and prolonged over a “ succession 
of years ”"—it must also be prepared to take over a new 
wt of risks to its Indian Empire. The implications of 
our present foreign policy are that we must not move the 
nation’s ships from the North Sea, but must assist Russia 
to build a railway to India. We can avert actual war 
only by armaments which invite war. We must practi- 
cally lend them to France, to instal her in the headship 
of the Mediterranean and ensure her the mastery of a 
new North African Empire. We must trick out in a 
new dress the eighteenth century bogey of the “ balance 
of power.” To cover the plea that Germany en- 
dangers our security, we must part with it to Russia. 
We must practically offer to divide our home Government 
with any Colony that will give us ships that we do not 
want for emergencies that we ourselves create. An able 
and attractive but dangerous young man must be allowed 
‘o parade and re-parade the Navy before King and Parlia- 








ment, to make two war speeches within four months, to 
engage the country in an unceasing antagonism which ties 
of common blood and faith, and an unbroken diplomatic 
friendship extending over centuries, alike forbid. 


If it is to these purposes that the Prime Minister 
devotes the genius of Liberalism, we can only affirm its 
complete unfitness for the task. Mr. Asquith may 
change an attitude, but he cannot dispose of a 
heritage. The foreign policy of Sir Edward Grey 
has never been presented to the Liberal Party in 
a reasoned form, and cannot, therefore, have been 
accepted by them. It Liberal 


tradition, and affronts international comity when 


appeals to no 


it proceeds by mere methods of exaggeration set 
out as impartial statements of facts. It would be 
impossible to associate with it any Liberal chieftain of 
any period. It is equally repugnant to the idealism of 
Bright, the practical sense of Cobden, Gladstone’s moral 
and economic views of armaments, and Palmerston’s and 
Russell’s cult of oppressed peoples and rising nationali- 
ties. Both Mr. Asquith’s predecessors in the Liberal 
leadership would have rejected it—Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman on general grounds of morals, policy, 
tradition, and personal repugnance to the Jingo spirit 
that it invokes and that masters it, Lord Rosebery by his 
express objection to Continentalism, his equal dis- 
approval of last year’s coquetry with an expedition to 
Belgium and this year’s approach to a French alliance. 
Nor can we discover any true bond of inclination or 
temper between its crude anti-Teutonism and the 
opportunist Conservatism of Lord Salisbury, who based 
all on a deliberate and prudent pursuit of peace, and an 
escape from entanglements with any European Power. 
Lord Beaconsfield would have stumped the country 
against the Indo-Russian Railway. Lord Lansdowne 
has indeed lived to see the delicate fabric of his chief’s 
polity completely overthrown, and to give a rueful and 
qualified assent to the wresting of the French entente 
from the meaning which he very plainly assigned to it. 
But the whole structure of neo-Imperialism stands un- 
supported in English history and sentiment, and Liberals 
who know what Liberalism means can only speak a 
solemn word of protest and renunciation before it reaches 
its appointed and approaching catastrophe. 





THE MEANING OF HOME RULE. 


Tue brilliantly successful visit of the Prime Minister to 
Ireland is an object-lesson in the meaning of Home Rule 
to the Empire. Ireland has been, through the centuries, 
a foreign body in our system, and like other foreign 
bodies an obstruction to the healthy metabolism of the 
tissue, and the cause of running sores and permanent 
weakness. From the moment when Home Rule takes 
the concrete shape of a Bill in the House of Commons the 
whole position is changed. Irishmen cease to regard 
themselves as foreigners and aliens among us. They 
welcome our statesmen. They take their share in our 
public functions. They need but one condition to make 
them loyal and valuable members of a great Empire, 
namely, that they should be free members of that Em- 
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pire. The conditions of freedom which they demand are 
not rigid or exacting. They recognise the greater 
intimacy of their relation with Great Britain, and they 
do not ask for that which was willingly granted to 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa. They ask for so 
much as will make them effectively masters in their own 
house. Nor do they wait till the gift is complete. It is 
sufficient for them to know that the Imperial Govern- 
ment is pledged to use every means in its power to satisfy 
their just and moderate demands. They are aware that 
the Home Rule Bill will, in all probability, be rejected by 
the House of Lords, and that a two-years’ struggle lies 
between them and the consummation of their desire. But 
from the moment of the Bill’s inception the ban of 
hostility is lifted. 
Government which will do justice to Ireland. 

It is the second impressive demonstration due to the 
Liberal Government since 1906 that loyalty, unity, order 
-the ideals and inspiration of Conservatism—are to be 
won and maintained, not through the methods of Con- 
servatism, not by “ strong ’’ government, high centralisa- 


They will work with and for a 


tion, stern repression of opposing sentiment, but through 
the methods of Liberalism—by seeking liberty first and 
trusting to the forces of human nature to build unity and 
loyalty upon the foundation of fair treatment and 
mutual respect. The first great demonstration, of 
course, was the gift of responsible government to the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, followed up as it was 
by South African Union. The success of that experi- 
ment probably did more to convince the country of the 
soundness of Home Rule than all the volumes upon the 
Irish question that have flowed from the press. It also 
served to measure the shortsightedness of Unionist 
opposition. ‘Our hopes,’’ said Lord Morley in the old 
days, “are as good as your fears.’’ In South Africa 
hope proved to be a good deal better than fear. If the 
simple gift of liberty could reconcile a country newly 
devastated by a radically unjust war, if it could sub- 
stantially wipe away South Africa from the problems 
that embarrass Imperial politics and hamper the conduct 
of foreign affairs, is there not equal hope that the same 
gift, capping what fair-minded-Liberals must admit to 
have been the generous social policy of their opponents, 
will restore Ireland to that rightful place in our 
system where she will loyally and strenuously co-operate 
with the other members of the great body? Unionists 
profess a double share of anxiety for the safety of our 
If this anxiety be real, how can they hesitate to 
remove the one source of possible hostility within? If 
we are to be called upon, as they think, to fight for our 


shores. 


existence within a few years, what greater asset can 
they count upon than that of a united people? 

To the Government the Home Rule Bill is for the 
present their chief guarantee of security. It enables 
them, until it is passed and in operation as an Act, to 
reckon not only on the Irish vote, but on the support of 
those English Liberals who have seen this question 
bandied to and fro for more than a quarter of a century, 
and are bent upon a settlement, and who would not for 
any reason, short of grave peril to the nation, destroy 
the chances of the present attempt. Such a peril, it must 
be admitted, has once or twice loomed upon our horizon, 


.those which follow the Government. 





eS 


and it is from those who have been the most ardent 
supporters of Liberalism that the warning has come, [f 
the clouds are to clear away, it must be through 
some effort on the part of the Government to carry 
Liberal general field of 
politics. Is there not, indeed, something for them, 


principles through the 
as well as for the Opposition, to learn from the 
psychological effect of liberty, whether in South Africa 
or in Ireland? ‘‘ Trust the people”’ is a well-worn 
motto of the party. But there is one which sounds even 
more platitudinous, and yet might with advantage be 
written over the door of every Government office when it 
is tenanted by a Liberal Administration. It runs simply, 
“Trust Liberalism.’’ This seems a simple thing to 
demand of a man who has taken his stand and professed 
and called himself Liberal. Yet if it had been accepted 
and acted upon there would be none of that disillusion- 
ment which is rife to-day, and which secures the 
mass of the younger recruits for other parties than 
Liberalism 
never professed itself an easy creed. It is not 
the way of thought of the natural man. The old 
Adam in us is not, for instance, a Free Trader, 
He is a very stout old Protectionist, and it is only bya 
certain faith in reason and in economic principle that 
he is converted to the fiscal views of Cobden. The old 
Adam equally distrusts the foreigner, answers Jingoism 
with Jingoism, and builds two ships for one. The 
Liberal doctrine that “force is no remedy ’”’ is not an 
easy doctrine. To sustain it, it needs faith in a rational 
view of the way in which human nature actually works. 
Nor again is the old Adam ready to meet disaffection 
with the grant of liberty. He is all for a whiff of grape- 
shot, like “old war-god Broglie.’’ Once again, it needs 
faith in principle to keep in a steady path and rely on 
the reaction of sentiment which fair treatment sets at 
work. In some of these cases the Government have made 
the venture of faith, and they have had their reward. 
May they not now learn from experience to venture a 
little further, and rely on the traditional principles 
of their own party to secure the fulfilment of 
the high hopes with which they came into office! 
Certain great acts of imaginative statesmanship will stand 
to their credit in history. The greater the pity if their 
work is marred and their career cut short by lack 
of that very quality in other departments. 





SINGLE TAX OR LAND TAXATION ? 


THE announcement that a vigorous campaign for rural 
reforms is shortly to be set on foot is bringing a fresh 
current of political interest into contact with funda- 
mental problems connected with the land. In the dis- 
cussion of such problems there is sometimes a disposi- 
tion to over-emphasise the distinction between town and 
country. Agricultural Britain, of course, has needs and 
grievances peculiarly its own, largely arising from the 
tripartite division of interests between landlord, tenant- 
farmer, and laborer. The laborer, whose direct relations 
are mostly with the farmer, wants higher wages, better 
housing, more independence, and a real opportunity to 
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work a bit of land on his own account with a reason- 
able prospect of success. The tenant-farmer wants more 
liberty of cultivation, fuller protection for his improve- 
ments, relief from the excessive burden of rates, and 
security against an arbitrary raising of his rent. There 
are, of course, many other real conditions of a real revival 
of rural Britain ; better and cheaper transport, education, 
co-operation for marketing and for that credit which is 
the sinews of modern business. 

It is clear that a powerful, many-sided effort will 
be necessary to push simultaneously this group of related 
reforms. Its success would contribute very largely 
to the improvement of conditions of work and life 
for the populations of our towns. These, too, of course, 
have their land problems of ever-growing pressure. The 
abuses of private property in urban land have been 
very thoroughly exposed to the public eye in recent 
years, though very little has been done to redress them. 
The two sets of problems literally meet in the condition 
of those important belts of land surrounding every centre 
of industry and population, where town joins country, 
and where the rapid changes of value afford the largest 
opportunities of abuses of the rights of private property. 
Rural and urban wages powerfully interact on one 
another. An improved life for the village, with fuller 
employment and larger liberty, will abate the congestion 
of population in the centre of our cities and will 
diminish unemployment. Public ownership, or adequate 
public control, of suburban lands, by curbing rents and 
opening facilities for cheap transport, might enormously 
improve the health, happiness, and economic resources 
of town-workers. 

Such are some of the bright visions of land reform. 
Now their realisation needs the co-operation of the 
intelligence, the goodwill, and the efforts of all sorts and 
conditions of reformers. The premature and exclusive 
pressure along some single line of practical policy could 
never be successful in dealing with so complicated a 
demand. The simple panaceist sometimes turns out to 
be the greatest of all barriers to reform. This, we think, 
is here applicable to the case of those who seem to 
find in the taxation of land values the single, sole, and 
all-sufficient remedy for the evils of the social system, 
and who see in the new concentration on the land the 
opportunity for a gospel which is to some of them the 
whole of economics, the larger part of politics, and the 
complete ethics of property. We are entirely with them 
in regarding the taxation of land values as a means 
of revenue, a stimulus to the best utilisation of natural 
resources, and a relief of the producer ‘and worker 
from the excessive burdens laid upon improvements. 
Weset high store upon such reforms in our rating and tax- 
ing systems as shall throw a larger share of the cost of 
national and local government upon those land values 
which are associated with no personal effort or sacrifice 
on the part of those who own them. But for this very 
reason, because we are anxious to draw more freely 
on this source of public revenue, we deprecate the 
fallacious simplicity of any attempt to make this the 
tole sufficient source of revenue, whether for local or 
imperial purposes. 


If land values stood by themselves as the only 





forms of unearned wealth, or as the origin of all 
other forms, a strong primd facie case might be 
made out for forcing them to bear the whole burden 
of the public requirements. This, we understand, is, 
in effect, what the single-taxers actually hold, though 
some would qualify their doctrine by admitting certain 
other forms of monopoly. On this score, they 
demand that the entire burden of the rates and of 
the taxes should be shifted from other property and 
income on to land values. As to rating, we hold 
that an increasing proportion of the rates should 
be raised from land values. But we cannot, either 
on grounds of equity or practicability, assent to the pro- 
posal that unimproved land values should be saddled at 
once, or even ultimately, with the sole charge of the rates. 
Land-taxers have never faced or answered the objection 
that this would appear an unfair discrimination 
between one form of investment and another. 
Land has never, in fact, been separated for business pur- 
poses from capital, and a policy which suddenly relieved 
from all the public burdens certain forms of property, 
to throw them upon landed property, when such a 
transfer had never been contemplated in the terms of 
acquisition, would be felt to involve intolerable injustice. 
A gradual transfer of a larger share of rates and taxes on 
to the land would be equitable and feasible. But 
any hasty wholesale transfer would ensure the failure 
of the whole movement. As soon as the effects 
of such a policy were closely analysed, it would 
be found that the owners of land values were 
very much more numerous than was at first sup- 
posed, and that, instead of hitting a handful of rich 
landlords, who could well afford to pay, myriads of little 
investors and members of friendly societies, insurance 
companies, and other businesses were assailed. 

Again, so far as town-rating was concerned, no doubt 
the rising land values could easily bear the burden of 
increasing rates, or of substituted taxes. Buit, so far as 
rural rating was concerned, a graver difficulty would 
beset the reformer. The true unimproved land values 
for large districts of rural Britain would be found 
inadequate to bear any considerable local burden. 
Such “rents’’ as they yield, or are capable of 
yielding, would be found only to cover a low interest upon 
capital expended within one or two generations in 
beneficial improvements. If town and suburban lands 
are taken out of the account, the unimproved land values 
of the whole country would probably be a minute 
fraction of the general wealth of the nation. No system 
of local government could be run upon such a finance. 

Indeed, we suspect that, even as regards city values, 
the single-taxers, having very little British data 
to go on, and generalising from special instances in 
America and Australasia, over-estimate the capacity of 
land values to bear the whole of the tax-burden they 
would place upon them. But, even if the official returns 
should show that ground landlords are richer than is 
supposed, the main objection, not against a larger 
taxation of land but against the single tax, would still 
remain. It assumes, quite erroneously, that value of land 
is the only sort of property that is unearned and can 
bear a tax without reacting injuriously on industry. 
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Now, in such a country as this, it is notoriously the case 
that favorable opportunities for earning large incomes 
and acquiring large properties from manufacture, com- 
merce, and finance, and even from the higher fees of 
the professions, account for the bulk of the wealth of the 
well-to-do and leisured classes. Land is not the only 
factor of production that acquires a monopoly or scarcity 
value. A more scientific analysis of industry and com- 
merce shows a very large variety of profitable opportuni- 
ties, many of these wholly unconnected with land owner- 
ship. The notion that all wealth, other than that based 
on land ownership, is due solely to the energy and merit 
of its possessors, and that any attempt to tax it would 
prevent its production, is a doctrine too absurd to be 
entertained by anyone familiar with the intricacies of 
modern business life. Land values are only one variety 
of a large and complex species of “surpluses,’’ wealth 
which, coming by inheritance or gift, accident, natural, 
legalised, or artificially contrived scarcity, is not a 
necessary reward for productive energy or ability, and 
is able, therefore, to bear a fair share of taxation. What 
is required is a thoroughly scientific revision of our 
theory and practice of national and local taxation by a 
related policy of land, income, and inheritance taxes, 
free from the injustice of a discrimination which 
excludes other forms of property equally capable of con- 
tributing their share to national and local government. 





THE LABOR PARTY AND THE DOCK STRIKE. 


TuE nine weeks’ ordeal of the Dock Strike has brought 
the Government to a not too speedy abandonment of the 
principle of laissez-faire which the Premier had pro- 
claimed. But the men, whose sufferings and endurance 
have served to compel this advance, can, we are afraid, 
expect from it no immediate benefit. A colder neglect 
in the face of an intolerable spectacle of misery 
we have not seen in recent years. The facts are already 
The men did wrong to 
strike in breach of their agreements. But, if hard con- 
ditions and the policy of a minority of bad employers 
can ever condone an initial error, the dockers may plead 
for charitable judgment. 


almost too dismally familiar. 


How real their grievances 
were is shown in the fact that on five points out of seven 
Sir Edward Clarke unhesitatingly decided in their favor. 
They have offered to abide by his award. They have 
pleaded for any species of impartial inquiry or arbitration. 
They have tendered a financial guarantee of their readi- 
ness to abide by an award. And, finally, these leaders, 
who have, quite fairly, been censured for rashness in action 
and senseless violence in speech, have long ago proclaimed 
the men’s preparedness to return to work at once, if an 
inquiry were promised, on the terms which prevailed 
before the strike. The men who opened the campaign 
with an act of aggression are now on the defensive, and it is 
the most elementary right of Labor which they are defend- 
ing. Lord Devonport is defying public opinion and the 
Government by his resolve to reduce the workers of the 
Port to the level of casual labor, and to break the organisa- 


tion which is the sole bulwark of their independence and | 


their self -respect, 


‘ always accompanies privation. 








The attitude of the Government has meanwhile 


In the early 
stages of the strike, while the initial weakness of 


undergone a double transformation. 


the men’s case was still a salient factor in the situation, 
it actively sought an accommodation, and seemed to 
assume the same degree of responsibility as it shouldered 
Its diplomacy failed to shake the 
callous obstinacy of Lord Devonport, and the report of 
its investigator was ignored. Then, when the men were 


in the coal strike. 


clearly in the right, and public opinion had pronounced 
emphatically against Lord Devonport’s policy of beating’ 
them to their knees, it flinched, drew back, and pro. 
Each week that/ 
has passed since that refusal of duty has brought its own 
sad commentary. The women and the children are paying 


claimed a maxim of non-intervention. 


in starvation the price of the conflict which a stronger 
Government would have ended. The men, provoked by 
the impotence of Parliament and the weakness of the 
Labor Party, are tending inevitably to the violence which 
And, finally, if any 
cynical calculation had been based on the inability of 
these poor and ill-organised workers to maintain the 
Charity has helped 
Trade Unionism, and at length even 


struggle, events have falsified it. 
the children. 
German Social Democracy, has rallied to the support of 
the men. In spite of defections, it was only this week, 
after a strike of two months, that the first big vessel 
managed to sail with a cargo from the Thames. 

One such object-lesson of the working of laissez-faire 
On Tuesday Mr. George 
announced that a Bill dealing with industrial disputes 
would be introduced in the immediate future. On Wed- 
nesday the Prime Minister qualified the hopes which this 


has been quite enough. 


promise had raised by explaining that this future cannot 
arrive before next session. Even at a distance s0 
problematical, the prospect is welcome. It means that 
the policy of non-intervention has been swiftly discredited 
by events. Some permanent mechanism must be found 
for dealing with the problem of these recurring strikes, 
which dislocate not one trade only, but the whole current 
of the nation’s life. At the least, we must consider the 
wisdom of adopting the Canadian precedent. The 
Canadian Act imposes a month’s delay before a strike or 
lock-out can become effective, and it provides for an 
When once 


an impartial court has given its opinion, on evidence sub- 


enquiry, to which both sides must submit. 


mitted by the principals to the dispute, the certainty of 
peace is not seriously weakened by the absence of any 
machinery to enforce the award. But this happy pros 
pect is apparently a long twelve months ahead. This 
promised Bill can bring no relief to the intolerable 
situation at the Docks. 

Emergency legislation, like the Miners’ Minimum 
Wage Bill, is, of course, a mere expedient. But the 
case of the Port Authority stands by itself. It is 
public body, established by statute. Definite obliga 
tions have been laid upon it to deal with the problem of 
the casual laborer and “ to promote the more convenient 
and regular engagement of such workmen or any class 
thereof.’ In the four years since the Act was passed, it 
has done little to redeem that obligation, and Lord 
Devonport’s present policy is to degrade the whole body 
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of the strikers, if they return to work, to the level of 
casual labor. A further section of the Act empowers the 
Board of Trade to “call for an explanation” from the 
Port Authority, and to submit the case to Parliament, if 
“any association of persons” which it certifies as “a 
proper body to make a complaint,”’ should satisfy it that 
the Port Authority is acting towards it “in a manner 
unfairly oppressive.” Clearly this Act regarded the Port 
Authority as a body subordinate to the Board of Trade. 
It provided for the redress of oppression, and it foresaw 
everything except Lord Devonport’s defiance. The Act 
came so near to doing all that is required that the task of 
amending it should be simple. It is only necessary to 
add to this Section (27) some further words requiring the 
Port Authority to accept the award of an arbi- 
trator appointed by the Board, in the event of 
its receiving a 

ation by some 
persons.”” This would be no undesirable extension of 
ad hoc emergency legislation. It would be simply the 


complaint of “oppressive” 


approved “association of 


strengthening of an existing Act, where it has broken 
Where 
it was so easy and so natural for Parliament to intervene, 
the refusal becomes doubly unintelligible. Mr. 
Balfour was baffled by Lord Penrhyn. But Lord 
Penrhyn was a private employer who did not work his 
He could have been 
brought to reason only by general legislation applicable 
But Lord Devonport is a public 
It would 
demand no greater sacrifice of Parliamentary time to 
pass an amending Act so brief and simple as this than 
was required this week to answer Mr. O’Grady’s com- 
The refusal to 
take this course will bring, we fear, its heavy penalty of 
events. The phase of serious rioting has begun this 
week, and once more a sympathetic strike in other ports 
has been threatened. Because it would not crush Lord 
Devonport, whom it knows to be in the wrong, the 
Government will presently find itself driven to a 
repugnant use of its police to crush the dockers, whom 
it knows to be in the right. 

We have not spared our criticism of the manner in 
which the Government has handled the strike, but an 
even heavier burden of responsibility falls, to our thinking, 
on the Labor Party. Its function in a middle-class 
assembly is to force the too-comfortable occupants of the 
Ministerial benches to realise something of the urgency 
and tragedy of such a problem as this. Alone in that 
Chamber of well-to-do men this little group understands 
the literal meaning of starvation and the abyss that 
yawns before a worker when his union is broken. In 
that task the Labor Party has failed, and only Mr. Lans- 
bury and Mr. O’Grady have attempted it. The party 
as a whole has turned the cold shoulder because the 
dockers had chosen to follow leaders whom, with some 
Teason as to the personality of Mr. Tillett, it does not 
approve. It properly dislikes Syndicalism, and it 
evidently imagined that it was going to read the Syndi- 
talists a lesson. That is not what has happened. It has 
lost prestige with the workers, and it has not gained 
thereby the respect of the middle-classes. These things 


down under the stress of exceptional conditions. 


quarries under a special statute. 


to every employer. 
functionary who is abusing statutory powers. 


plaints of the Government’s inaction. 





move for ever in a vicious circle. Because Parliament is 
absorbed in pure politics, because it is busied with things 
which, in the East End, seem the unrealities of 
Clubland and the absurdities of a dream-world, 
because the Labor Party is weak and complacent and 
ineffective, this foolish impulse of Syndicalism has 
captured the workers. The Labor Party sulks and leaves 
them to their folly, with the consequence that Syndi- 
calism flourishes yet more abundantly. The mass of 
working-class, as the Hanley poll shows, is quite satisfied 
to choose an advanced middle-class representative, and 
sees no special virtue in a Labor Party. The result is 
that the party in its turn is numerically weak and cannot 
at the best greatly affect events. But worse still, it 
cannot grow. It neither stands for an uncompromising 
theoretic creed, nor is it a competent Opportunist group. 
It shows an approach to passion when one of its seats is 
menaced. It dissembles its feelings, or delegates 
them to its extreme Left, when its comrades are 
starving in the East End. And where is the com- 
petence of its tacticians? A party which had chosen to 
fight Hanley and Crewe on the honest yet popular 
ground of a non-contributory Insurance Act might have 
made its mark in daily politics and maintained 
its electoral position. That weapon it has not dreamed 
of using. Its work and its future are marred by 
defects of character and intelligence to which it cannot 
rise superior; and because it is weak, and deservedly 
weak, a folly of Syndicalism rages among the workers, 
while reactionary or conservative tendencies in Liberalism 
develop without any sustained, or thought-out, or con- 
vincing criticism. But on this matter of the Dock Strike 
its course is, we should have thought, perfectly clear. 
It is time for the Labor Party to do what it ought to 
have done from the first—namely, to rally the whole 
force of trade unionism to the policy, not of the General 
Strike, but of the General Levy on behalf of the dock 
workers of London. 





OLD TURKS AND YOUNG. 


A stupEnT of Eastern Affairs who wanted to define the 
inner psychological difference between the old régime in 
Turkey and the new, might dwell with a lingering 
and affectionate interest on the place of the Ghazi in 
each. The title of Ghazi is the proudest which any Turk 
may wear. There is nothing quite so honorable in 
We confer a dukedom on a great soldier, 
which his descendants make haste to vulgarise and 
cheapen. The Turks confer the honorific distinction of 
Ghazi, which means simply victor. 


Europe. 


Very few of them 
have borne it in our time, and only two were of any real 
note. One was the old lion of Plevna, Osman Pasha, 
and the other was the equally distinguished, if not quite 
equally famous, Mukhtar Pasha of Kars. Their fate 
under Abdul Hamid was pitiable and mean. He feared 
nothing so much as a great soldier—not even an 
Armenian bomb-thrower. Osman Pasha he kept always 
about him, a palace prisoner, and degraded him to the 
level of his lackeys and his eunuchs. The brave old 
man might be seen driving by his side once a week in his 
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state carriage ; for the rest he was a captive. The other 
Ghazi, Mukhtar Pasha, was sent into a sort of splendid 
exile in the Turkish residency at Cairo, where he relieved 
the tedium of oblivion by studying Lord Cromer, and 
talking with the Nationalist leader, Kamel. To-day 
the world is changed. A Ghazi is no longer a danger 
to the throne whom a jealous Sultan thrusts into an 
honorable obscurity. He is a pillar of society, a prop 
to the tottering Empire, a rallying name to be raised 
to power in the hour of direst danger and crisis. That 
is the real significance of the nomination of Mukhtar 
Pasha to the Grand Vizierate. The Empire needs a 
popular head, whom soldiers will venerate and crowds 
applaud. He has come to power at last after his years 
of exile, a Wellington summoned to overawe Tories and 
Whigs alike. Nothing has been done by halves. Three 
former Viziers stand by his side—the octogenarian 
Kiamil, the astute Hilmi who kept Europe at bay in 
Macedonia, the suave Ferid who ruled the Porte in the 
The new Cabinet means 
nothing from the standpoint of parties and ideas. But 
emphatically it means the rallying of the Old Turks, the 


last days of the old régime. 


experienced octogenarian Turks, against the extrava- 
gances of the Young. 

Despotism has been shaken and destroyed. In the 
new crisis the personality of the Sultan and the sacro- 
sanct authority of the Caliph counted for nothing at all. 
He was fain to summon a Ghazi to his aid. The choice 
means, finally, the recognition of a popular era, in which 
the forces of personal popularity may decide the fortunes 
of an Empire. But it is not yet the democracy of the 
West. Much is altered in Turkey, but in one charac- 
teristic it is more Turkish than ever. It has returned 
to the military epoch which seemed to have ended some- 
where about the ’thirties and ’forties of last century. 
Thereabouts Turkey entered on a civilian phase. Great 
civil servants ruled at the Porte. A _ centralised 
bureaucracy grasped authority, and the plague of the 
telegraph began to unify the provinces. The Porte was 
in the ascendant, and astute Ministers in frock coats 
made a Levantine State on a pseudo-French model. 
Under Abdul Hamid the courtier and the Palace secre- 
tary won what the Ministers had gained under his pre- 
decessors ; but still the civilian dominated. Then came 
the Young Turk revolution. It had, from the first, two 
faces. It was a coalition of soldiers and civilians. It 
triumphed by arms and lived by scheming. Until the end 
we never knew which power really dominated. We heard 
on the one hand of the officers who had joined the Com- 
mittee, the gallant Enver Bey and the Dictator-General 
Mahmud Shefket. We heard on the other hand of the 
astute civilians, the “ intellectuals,’’ the Jews and the 
crypto-Jews who supplied the brains of its inner organisa- 
tion and in the end filled the Cabinet. Which element 
was really dominant? The events of the past month 
are explicable only on one theory. A schism has declared 
itself between the military and civilian elements of the 
Young Turks. The soldiers have become dissatisfied and 
have formed their rival Military League. It organised, it 
conspired, and the dreaded civilian secret society has 
become a thing alarmed, negligible, defeated. It has 
fallen, in the end, without a struggle. For a second 





—— 
time in four years the officers have made a new régime in 
Turkey. It has for its head a Ghaz, because the legal 
government must appeal by all the ties of sentiment ang 
prestige to the real power within it, the military 
aristocracy. 

We seem, in short, to have returned to the epoch of 
the Janissaries, when a Pretorian guard, honeycombed 
by secret societies and quasi-monastic ties, controlled 
Palace and Porte and people alike. Looking back upon 
the past, it is tempting to conclude that all the talk of 
Parliaments and Constitutions was so much froth and 
make-believe. The reality was always the army. The 
civilian Young Turks did not themselves take the Parlia 
ment seriously. They so manipulated the last elections 
as to make their artificial majority within it at once 
supreme and contemptible. It was so strong that it, last 
week, voted its confidence in Said Pasha’s Ministry by a 
vote unanimous save for four dissentients. The Ministry 
fell next day. No event could have proclaimed with 


-greater eloquence that the Chamber counts for nothing 


at all. The real question for the future of Turkey is what 
will become of this impotent Chamber. If the Sultan 
dissolves it, if fresh elections are held, if an honest vote 
is taken, then Parliamentary government in Turkey may 
yet have a future. If, on the other hand, the Cabinet 
of the Elder Turks elects to rule by the sanction of the 
army, and contemptuously trusts a Chamber, which 
ought to be against it, to ratify what it does, then there 
has been no advance towards Parliamentary govern- 
ment; there has not even been a beginning. The 
Chamber was elected to serve as the Committee’s tool. 
If it slides complacently into the réle of the Military 
League’s tool, it makes itself an absolute nullity. For the 
moment it seems that this will happen. No great harm 
will be done so far as practical momentary politics go. 
But the real meaning of such an arrangement will be the 
recognition of Janissary rule. That is perhaps the 
inevitable, the natural régime in Turkey. It may work 
well or ill. But, however it works, the Constitution has 
become already a mere form and simulacrum. 

Apart from these larger questions, it is probable that 
the immediate effect of the change will be salutary. The 
Committee had become a reckless, and probably also a 
corrupt, organisation. It will take some time for the new 
Military League to descend to the same level. Meanwhile 
in two particulars it has begun well. It has abolished 
martial law in the capital, and it has inaugurated a 
policy of conciliation in Albania. If it can pacify 
Albania without fighting, and bring an era of peace and 
good government to Macedonia and the Yemen, it will 
be the best Government that Turkey has yet seen. We 
await events, and we await them hopefully. The Turks 
have passed through the gravest crisis which has faced 
them since the counter-revolution of 1909. Once more 
it has been rapid and bloodless, and once more their ex- 
ternal enemies have failed to take advantage of it. The 
continuance of the Tripoli War is a trifle in comparison 
with this internal readjustment which has suddenly ended 
a despotism which had become as powerful as that of 
Abdul Hamid himself. But a wise critic will withhold 
his verdict yet awhile. Can the Albanians in fact be 
pacified, and is the Committee in reality dead? 
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THE NEXT STEP IN LAND REFORM. 
Tue time has: now come to take stock of the position of 
the land reform movement, which was begun by the 
Budget. The Budget valuation and taxes were the 
beginning, not the end. Where have we now got to? 
What are the next steps which should be taken at once? 

We have a national Valuation Office, which is 
making a valuation more thorough and uniform than 
would have been possible under any system of rating 
reform carried out by local authorities. The Budget 
taxes are being slowly collected, and the claims of the 
jocal authorities to share the proceeds are under con- 
sideration. 

On all these three points—the valuation, the taxes, 
and the division of the proceeds between the State and 
the local authorities—the time is ripe for further advance. 
Public opinion is demanding something simpler and more 
workable in valuation and taxation, the transference of 
the burden of local rates from buildings and improve- 
ments on to site value, and a solution of the old question 
of national aid in relief of rates. 

As regards valuation, what we want is a record of 
all land values for the time being. The slowness of the 
work is due largely to the law requiring buildings and 
fixed machinery and timber to be valued, although no 
tax is to fall on them. If the valuers had to ascertain 
land value only, the valuation might be completed in a 
third of the time. Next, the value ascertained should 
be the whole land value in all cases, whatever dealings 
there may have been with the land, and not subject (as 
under the Budget system) to deduction for ‘“‘ fixed 
charges,’’ 2.e., feu-duties, &c. Such deduction under the 
present system has produced the absurdity. of land values 
of an apparently minus quantity. On the other hand, 
there should be excluded the value of all improvements 
—including those for agricultural purposes, which, 
because the Budget imposes no taxation on purely agri- 
cultural value, are not separated from the site value 
under the Budget system. Lastly, the valuation should 
be made, not as in 1909 and then again only on the 
casual occasions of sale or death, but up to date, and 
periodically often enough to make it always an accurate 
record of the amount of land value for the time being 
enjoyed by each of the persons interested in any piece 
of land. 

These few and simple but important changes could 
be made at once, and fitted into the existing law and 
practice. The Finance Bill, now in Committee, gives 
the opportunity for introducing them, and _ the 
Government should be pressed to frame amendments 
themselves, or accept those which have been put down by 
private members. We should then have all that is neces- 
sary to enable local authorities to transfer their rates 
on to the new basis, and it would be possible for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to substitute for the present 
partial and spasmodic Budget taxes a simple, uniform, 
annual tax on all land values. Such a tax might make 
it possible to reduce or abolish the present taxes on tea 
and sugar. But its first application should be in relief 
of rates, towards part of the cost of such national services 
as Education, Poor Relief, and Main Roads. This would 
give the relief, long overdue, to the poorer outlying 
districts. 

Lastly, it should now be provided without further 
delay that the Budget valuation should be accessible to 
the public. This would do more to prove and illustrate 
the need of the reform than all the amateur inquiries 
now on foot. The public are urgently concerned in the 
ten, and it should no longer be concealed from 

m. Copies of the valuation of each parish, when com- 
Pleted, should be sent to the local authorities, and any 
Tatepayer or taxpayer should be entitled to inspect it, 
and be supplied with a copy on paying the cost. 





Life and Letters. 


POLICIES OF VIOLENCE. 


THERE is something particularly disconcerting in the 
deliberate recourse of persons of intelligence and culture 
to methods of violence. That brutal men should behave 
like brutes excites no wonder. It is their nature to. 
That higher types of humanity should occasionally yield 
to the sudden rush of savage instincts lurking in the 
background of their character is the staple stuff of 
ordinary tragedy and comedy. But the hold which 
physical force, as a policy, obtains over hosts of culti- 
vated natures, accustomed in their ordinary conduct of 
life to habits of self-restraint, requires deeper pondering. 
The problem is, of course, no novel one. In the annals 
of religious persecution it has often been observed that 
the most persistent and thoroughgoing devotees of 
torture were men and women of more than ordinary 
intellect and sensibility. There seems to be some curious 
practical defect in the logic of civilised coruct to ex- 
plain why violence should be actually preferred to reason 
and justice as a method of promoting “a good cause.”’ 
If you have a bad cause, physical violence may be your 
best weapon. So argues correctly the bandit, or the 
bandit nation. But it would appear to follow per contra 
that every good cause is proportionately damaged by the 
use of force. In proportion as your cause is just and 
reasonable, it would seem an obvious policy to appeal to 
the higher court of intellect and conscience for the final 
decision, and every use of violence would seem to worsen 
the chances of this appeal. 

Such are the moral commonplaces. What is wrong 
with them? Well, in the first place, large numbers of 
intelligent, well-educated, and well-behaved people do 
not really believe that it is safe or economical to stake 
everything upon the truth and justice of their cause. 
They do not hold that physical force cancels or impairs 
moral force. For practical purposes they always remain 
double-standard men, serving God and Mammon, not 
out of mere slackness or inconsistency, but because they 
believe in the amalgam. If you appeal to them in their 
more philosophic mood, they will often admit that it is 
open to question whether, in the long run, violence ever 
pays. But, as practical men, they must often give pre- 
ference to the short run. They want something here 
and now, they cannot afford grave present losses and 
risks for the possible or probable gain of distant genera- 
tions. So some measure of physical force remains a sound 
expedient. ‘ Might until right is ready,’’ even if might 
somewhat postpones the advent of right! “Trust in 
God and keep your powder dry’’—no doctrine of 
cynicism, but an obvious application of the double- 
standard. 

But the most critical test’ is conveyed in the belief 
in force as a midwife of reform, needed to bring the 
fruit of reason and of justice to the birth. Regarded 
from the standpoint of accepted historical interpretation, 
this alloy of force seems plausible enough. Most actual 
advances in human liberty and progress appear to have 
been accompanied by acts of violence. How far this 
violence was an efficient and a necessary cause of advance, 
and whether, had it not been used, the aggregate economy 
of progress would not have been better served, are ques- 
tions which no science of history is competent to answer. 
But leaving on one side the issue, perhaps insoluble, 
whether physical violence must not always remain as a 
necessary though diminishing factor in human progress, 
its surviving use involves graver dangers than are com- 
monly admitted. The gravest of these dangers is a 
sort of hypnotic paralysis of the higher centres of the 
brain which appears as a reaction from the emotional ex- 
citement of the lower centres. Ulsteria furnishes a 
recent example. The leaders of what boasts itself to be 
the most intelligent and progressive population in 
Ireland now refuse, in response to Mr. Asquith’s express 
appeal, to formulate or to discuss their grievances. 
Though professing to have reason and equity upon their 
side, they have persuaded themselves that the majority 
of their fellow-countrymen are so filled with unreason 
and iniquity, that it is idle to trust to any course but 
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armed resistance. Is not this the acme of false economy, 
to throw away all the advantages of their superior in- 
telligence and the inherent merits of their cause, in 
order to embark on the most futile form of armed 
resistance against the forces of the Empire whose loyal 
service they profess? 

Still more disconcerting is the similar derationalisa- 
tion of the extremists in the suffrage movement. For 
there the insidious sophistry of violence is more patent 
in its working. Just a slight alloy of violence to stiffen 
a just and reasonable cause and make it bite! Then 
just a little more to drive home the first! Then a de- 
liberate adoption of the surgical theory, with a growing 
belief in the possession of the art of political obstetrics. It 
is here that the stage of insanity begins. Whether there 
is such an art is doubtful; the practice of it must ever 
remain precarious. Yet a comparatively short addiction 
to the art so inflames the emotions that all doubt dis- 
appears before an absolute conviction in the supreme 
efficacy of violence. Moving down the slippery slopes, one 
soon feels that argument is merely frivolous and impotent, 
as compared with the propaganda of deed. At first, it 
seems important to direct violence to appropriate points. 
But soon such reticence appears quite irrelevant, and in- 
discriminateness becomes a badge of confidence. The key- 
note of the mood is its passion of dogmatic certitude. 
There comes a time when the violent mind closes auto- 
matically before any questioning of the efficacy of its 
policy. We fear that a large section of militant suffra- 
gists have reached this stage, and that all the elaborate 
appeals made to them by moderates serve only to confirm 
their sense of perfect rectitude. “Gentlemen, I beseech 
you, by the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, think it pos- 
sible that ye may be mistaken,’’ was Oliver Cromwell’s 
address to a body of fanatical divines. Fanaticism, when 
stiffened by a sufficient course of violence, makes all such 
appeals useless. All contemplation of the possibility of 
error becomes impossible. Violence has wrought a total 
prohibition of the judgment. An evident desire on the 
part of anybody, foe or professed friend, to bring back 
the conflict to the plane of reason is felt to be dictated 
by treachery, and is taken as an implicit testimony to the 
efficacy of violence. 

But no modern study of the psychology of violence 
can stop at these examples, striking though they be. 
Are not whole nations ‘‘ rattling to barbarism ’’ before 
the drive of the same forces of unreason? With what 
face can they rebuke the folly of Ulsteria or Militant 
Suffragism, who consciously commit themselves to a still 
more monstrous operation of the same doctrine? If the 
civilised nations of the world accept the economy of con- 
stantly expanding armaments as the only method of 
security, are they not yielding to the same paralysis of 
reason as they recognise in the minor modes of 
anarchism? All the symptoms of the collective cerebral 
disease are visibly increasing. In each nation the violent 
oscillations of megalomania and abject panic, the 
interaction of insane suspicions, the inflamed conviction 
of our innocence of motives, and of the base intentions 
of the enemy, and, above all, the fatalism, the sense of 
the inevitable, which is the crowning symptom of 
collective unreason! Europe seems now passing into the 
hypnotic state in which each nation perceives history as 
a moving spectacle of nationalities, devoid of responsi- 
bility and. liberty, and moving only to some far-off 
diabolical event. 

The veil of misty sentimentalism which such passions 
weave enables us to ignore alike fact and reasonable 
motive. We see amid the mist growing monsters 
of violence, alive with murderous intent and only 
diverted from their purpose by the constant process of 
accelerating propagation. So long as the process is con- 
tinued, its wasteful activity works as a prophylactic! 
The sight of means to do ill-deeds keeps ill-deeds undone! 
so runs our insane paradox. Once ask the reason why, 
once question the utility, the absolute necessity, of 
squandering the products of industrialism on militarism, 
the storm will burst! Such is the crazy logic of violence, 


worthy of two angry baboons, gibbering and gesticulating 
at one another across a creek. 








So furiously foolish does such conduct seem, when 
it can be dragged for a moment out of its impassioned 
mist into the sober daylight, that, it would be incredible, 
but for one curious trait common to the policy of violence, 
The insane suspicion of your enemy is balanced by an 
equally insane confidence in the wisdom and nobility of 
the leaders who feed your mind with violence. It is not 
necessary, it is not desired, that Mrs. Pankhurst and 
the Pethick Lawrences should justify their tactics to 
their followers. The less they explain, the more com. 
plete the faith in them. Violence, as the Syndicalist 
Sorel so well explains, is damaged in its efficacy by re- 
flection or analysis of motives. It is characteristic of 
the mental incoherence of the times that so many people, 
clearly recognising this amazing power of bluff in Ulster 
or in Militant Suffragism, should blind themselves to 
the still more monumental credulity which enables them 
to figure to themselves certain politicians and admirals 
as wise, calm, grave, far-seeing statesmen, leading 
their fellow-countrymen along the only path of 
national security. | How crass is this credulity each 
follower may test for himself, by asking whether the 
people of this self-governing realm have had before them 
any crucial facts of the European situation that con- 
fronts them, or have given any sort of conscious assent 
to the establishment of the unknown, but all-important, 
relations in which we stand to other States. “ For a 
project the nature of which shall hereafter be disclosed ’’ 
—such has been the policy to which John Gull has been 
invited to subscribe. Now Bull was in some sense a busi- 
ness man and looked askance at unlimited liability com- 
panies. But in his new alias he is expected to subscribe 
sums of unknown, but admittedly increasing, magnitude 
per annum to a proposition of which the only thing he 
knows is the names of the underwriters and their 
assurance that they know what they are doing. Is it 
yet too late for the reflection to occur to him that he 
would like to know what they are doing, and possibly 
to stop them doing it? 





ANDREW LANG. 


Lane’s variousness, by common consent, made him the 
all-mankind’s epitome of his age. Hamlet’s player 
would have been nothing to him in any comparison 
between the kindred arts. Perhaps he did too many 
things well to do one supremely well. Or it may be only 
that his splendor of light stood in each other’s way, to 
the detriment of all. A robust practitioner of letters, 
who had done much of its spade-work without glory, 
used to find consolation in the boast that there was 
“‘ nothing of the Andrew Lang’”’ about him. It was his 
way of saying that he was wholly free from the dainti- 
ness, lightness, grace, the femininity, in a word, that, in 
his view, was Lang’s chief characteristic as a writer. 
Most people would have agreed to that as to the main 
quality, though not, of course, to it as a thing to thank 
God on. They would have been wrong in either case. 
Lang was much more subtly compounded. His mis- 
fortune, like that of many another, was the conflict of 
personalities. There were two of him and in him—some 
of us would be tempted to say there were two dozen. 
The wit, the fancy, the sense of form, and all the other 
things in his make-up of mere niceness were everlastingly 
in conflict with the sheer love of life for itself. 
He was always trying to escape from them. In his 
heart of hearts he was a genuine pagan of the Italian 
Renascence, with a passion for movement, adventure, 
the sense of fulness of physical being, and an utter dis- 
dain for any other spiritual leadership than that of his 
own will. He could find no adequate expression for this 
in the literary opportunities of his earlier time, and so 
he fell back on the mere artistry of his nature, exactly 
as Landor did in the like case. There was all the differ- 
ence between the Lang of art and the Lang of nature 
that there was between the author of ‘‘ Imaginary Con- 
versations ’’ or the Don Julian and the old Berserker of 
wrath and scorn who fluttered the dovecotes of his day. 

If the more delicate note dominated his literature, 
it was only in spite of himself. The history, the 
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biography, the personal studies of every kind were 
mainly vindications of a natural man within him against 
the formalists who were for putting him in bonds. He 
regarded all striving for perfection as an unreal thing, or 
at any rate as an undesirable one, which was worse, and 
so missed the highest mark. But his plea against bigotry 
was a powerful one all the same, and his Scottish annals 
of every kind will long remain the best “ second opinion ”’ 
on the whole course of Scottish history. His aim 
throughout was the rescue of ‘‘ Caledonia, stern and 
wild,” from the pedants and the prigs. 

His copiousness in this and in his whole output was 
a form of his energy. He was like that creative stream 
of tendency of the Bergson scheme, pushing here, there, 
and everywhere through resistant matter just to make 
life. All the lovers of life in literature have had that, 
with its natural want of concern for the consequences. 
Scott’s tumultuous rage of production could take no note 
of form. He poured himself here and there—even in 
slipslop when he was writing to redeem the bankruptcy. 
Dickens seemed to have never a thought of anything but 
of “ getting on,’’ in the sense of self-production. With 
Lang this was generally consistent with the finest crafts- 
manship—as it was with Rembrandt in the other art; 
but the quest was still the same—all life. It was by no 
accident that his voice softened and his eye 
had a brighter gleam whenever he thought of 
Dumas. He admired that giant for his fulness, his 
movement, his invention, his resistless go, and, above 
all, for his typical creation, the hero of the triad in the 
“Musketeers.’” Here was all that Lang was in the 
depths of him. 

He found his compensations now and then in private 
life, too often for the peace of mind of unwary admirers. 
There was a rough side to him, a cutting edge with a 
jag. A certain mild poetaster from America learned 
the feel of it when he came over with a project of a new 
kind of mutual admiration society which was to bring 
writers together for the enjoyment of one another’s 
work before publication. Lang would have none of it, of 
course ; and for that matter, it was the same with every- 
body else on this side of the water. His reward for 
listening—shared, for the same virtue, by some of his 
friends—was a farewell dinner. That might have been 
all very well, but unfortunately the chosen scene of 
festivity was “The Old Cheshire Cheese.’’ The host 
had got the address out of his guide-book, and with his 
touching ignorance of the way of the world in London, 
thought it was still the rendezvous of the wits. To make 
matters worse the season was the Dog Days. All felt 
that Homer was outclassed as the monolithic marrow- 
bones were succeeded as a first course, by the rump 
steaks and potatoes in their jackets, by the pudding, and, 
finally, by the toasted cheese still bubbling and squeak- 
ing with the torment of the fire. This, with copious 
libations of stout and “ goes’’ of hot Cork with 
trimmings for the wind-up! Lang was angry, not, 
perhaps, because he might not have liked it in happier 
circumstances of age and health, but simply because, 
with impaired powers of digestion, he could not. get it 
down. So he waved course after course from him in a 
sort of divine despair, and with a querulous “ What is 
this?’’ The host took it all in good part, with super- 
fluities of explanation, ending with a ‘‘ And this, Mr. 
Lang, is the famous tavern frequented by Oliver Gold- 
smith, Dr. Johnson, and other famous persons of their 
time!’’? ‘‘ Dr. Johnson! And who was he?” was all he 
got for his pains. It was utterly indefensible, but it 
was still Lang, with his impatience of pedantry in any 
form, his radical incapacity for suffering bores. Even 
the victim had a glimmering of light at last, and the 
symposium ended with a manifest want of cordiality on 
both sides that ultimately found expression in the 
American papers. At another time he held in check a 
would-be worshipper who had boarded the Sign of the 
Ship with an inquiry as to the exact whereabouts of his 
place of residence, with a “ Walk along the Cromwell 
Road till you drop, and then turn to the right.’’ It 
was not pure churlishness, and still less snobbery turned 
upside down. He would have hobnobbed readily, with 
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due fitness of time and season, with a washerwoman, a 
caddie, or one of the dullest of dukes—of whom he had 
abundance within call. It was simply impatience with 
the half-baked. 

With their incessant demands for the commodities 
of his earlier model, the publishers were often the worst 
offenders of all. They were perpetually trying to make 
him revert to ballad and myth and fairy book in all the 
colors of the rainbow, while his taste was maturing in 
more serious work. He had not always the heart to 
deny them, or the editors of the daily papers who did 
their best to crush him under a last straw. It may still 
turn out that he was thus crushed. He wrote too much, 
not for his fame, but for his health. The ‘‘ Daily News’”’ 
bagged him for occasional leaders under the management 
of Sir John Robinson and the editorship of Frank Hill. 
In their Homeric quarrel—that was yet to be when he 
joined—the main subject of contention was their 
respective shares of the honor of bringing him on the 
paper. It was worth quarrelling about. The 
volume of ‘‘ Lost Leaders,’’ saved for posterity by the 
insight and industry of Mr. Pett Ridge, will long remain 
the finest model of the occasional in the journalism of 
the Victorian age. For wit, for humor, even for the 
perfection of ease in style, they would bear comparison 
with the best of Addison himself. They ought to have 
a place in the text-books for the budding practitioner in 
English composition. They were written without a 
second thought, almost without a first, for Robinson in 
particular found the subjects by the most laborious 
research. When all was ready for him, Lang came, and 
saw, and forthwith sat him down to conquer with a 
masterpiece. It was but the last task of a day that had 
begun with myth, ritual, and religion, with Northcote 
or Lockhart as subjects for biography, with Homer and 
the Epic, or the incomparable translations, or with the 
Scottish Histories. Their astronomic total in millions 
of words, and all good, is beyond count. For his best 
monument go to the library of the British Museum and 


- look round. His share of the catalogue there will be a 


long lap for the worm that generally gets the better of 
all things—even of books. 





THE DEEP, DEEP SEA. 


Ir we wrote simply ‘‘the deep sea,’’ the impression 
created would vary almost with the number of our 
readers. The holiday fisherman, who goes two miles out 
and anchors in the racing tide-stream of the North Sea 
off Sheringham, thinks that surely he is fishing deep 
enough. With a half-pound weight on the line, it is 
extremely hard for him to feel the bottom, less than ten 
fathoms beneath him, and he pulls up from the depths 
a strange variety of unimagined monsters, of whose life 
before they get on the hook he feels he can never know 
anything. He is on the thinnest of shallows by com- 
parison with the fisher for cod, who must always use 
thirty fathoms of line, may have to use a hundred 
fathoms, and could sometimes best find his prey at three 
hundred fathoms, or nearly half-a-mile. That is a depth 
beyond the skill of the line and bait: fisherman, but. Irish 
trawlers habitually drag up in their nets halibut, ling, 
hake, bream, saithe, tusk, and other marketable fish 
living at three hundred fathoms. It is at about this 
depth that the deep, deep sea begins. 

The fishes we have named are but land fishes. They 
inhabit the slope of existing continents or the crowns of 
sub-aqueous lands, like the Grand Bank of Newfound- 
land and the Mid-Atlantic Ridge. Though the pressure 
of some depths proved to be inhabited will shatter a glass 
bottle or force water through the pores of steel, the slope 
of the land, with its alluring food, leads the pioneer soul 
gently on from one abyss to another, strangely modifying 
the body to suit new requirements. Thus, some fiercely 
predatory fishes, ironclads of those oppressive waters, are 
so brittle in the open air that they fall to pieces in the 
hand, and the Janthina shell, not uncommon as flotsam 
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on the coast of Ireland, comes from the great depth so 
fragile that, as Mr: Frank Bullen says, ‘‘ an incautious 
breath ’’ may shatter it. At five hundred fathoms, 
practically all light ceases, but the gloom even there can 
be little worse than a hundred fathoms nearer the surface, 
and another hundred fathoms down will make no differ- 
ence. So on and on they go, colonising, as all life will, 
ever more and more difficult realms, and presenting ever 
more and more startling chimeras for the ingenuity of 
man to discover. 

The ‘‘ Challenger ’’ expedition long ago gave us a 
rich series of monstrosities that inhabit the abyss, and it 
charted out, for example, such extreme profundities as 
the Challenger Deep of 5,000 fathoms (nearly six miles) 
not destitute of some sort of life. There have been many 
expeditions since, notably those of America, whose 
‘‘ Tuscarora ’’ under Belknap explored the Pacific during 
the time of the ‘‘ Challenger’s’’ voyage. That was in 
1872-6, and Sir John Murray, who won his knighthood 
on the ‘‘ Challenger,’’ is responsible for one of the latest 
voyages, that of the ‘‘ Michael Sars,’’ which took a long 
string of stations in the Atlantic in 1910. The pre- 
liminary story of that voyage is told by its scientific 
commander, Dr. Johan Hjort, in an important volume, 
‘‘The Depths of the Ocean’’ (Macmillan). The equip- 
ment of the ‘‘ Michael Sars’’ was unusually complete, 
and its collection of specimens, many of them new to 
science, cannot for a long time be fully catalogued. Mr. 
Thorolvy Rasmussen’s pencil must have been kept 
inordinately busy, and hundreds of his original drawings 
fill this book with the nightmare efforts of creation and 
the almost. incredible beauties that belong chiefly to the 
lowlier and minuter manifestations of life. 

We can understand in some measure even the abyssal 
life of the ’longshore fish, the fish that browses or 
terrorises on the slopes of the continents, running ever 
steeper and steeper, till at about two thousand fathoms 
they break into a mere cliff of ten thousand feet guarding 
the solitudes of the real ocean. We can almost see the 
herds of cod nosing the kelp-covered rocks, and in their 
own place the haddock, on deep soft. bottoms, where sea 
cucumbers must eat mud for a living, filtering terrestrial 
proteids that have escaped so far the maws of mid-water 
species. We can imagine the abrupt changes of sub- 
marine climate that follow the deeply-submerged valleys 
and mountains, and even see how the Wyville Thompson 
ridge, though a hundred fathoms deep, cuts off the cold 
Norwegian sea from the warm Atlantic, and makes two 
fish climes almost totally distinct from one another. The 
combined requirements of temperature and pressure will 
keep a race of creatures as closely in a dip of the sea- 
floor as in an island surrounded by water or in an inland 
lake. 

The really cosmopolitan life belongs to mid-water 
realms far above bottom, and far beneath the light of 
heaven. It is a life almost beyond conception, like that 
of some fabulous bird never resting on land, nidifying 
in the air, hatched on the wing, and finding sustenance 
in the ether. For, since the vegetable is the beginning 
of -all life, what seaweed can grow without roots in the 
midst of the open sea? The “‘ Michael Sars ’”’ replies by 
demonstrating unicellular alge and diatoms everywhere, 
even the ultra-microscopic pores of them by “‘ centri- 
fuging ’’ large quantities of water in order to collect a 
pin’s point. On the swarming vegetable life of the first 
hundred fathoms come myriads of copepods, ostra- 
cods, ‘‘ winged molluses,’’ including the well-known 
““whale’s food ’’ species, and other almost innumerable 
orders. Ostracods are known from 2,000 fathoms, 
tuscaroride are never nearer than 200 fathoms to the 
surface, copepods are as numerous at 500 fathoms as at 
ten fathoms. This is the sea soup on which larger things, 
from whales to fish larve, feed. If there is a nether 
space where they do not live, still their bodies, sinking 
to a place where the density of the water makes a sort 
of suspended floor, furnish food for another swarming 
stratum of life. It may be that the cachalot must often 
fill its lungs, and dive half-a-mile down for a feast of 
cuttle-fish,. From a yet greater depth the ‘‘ Michael 
Sars’’ dredged up the first recorded species of blind 
euttle-fish, and at 800 fathoms it found alive the third - 
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specimen of spirula, long known to us only by its peculiar 
“cuttle bone,” like a snail-shell worn within its body. 

So much for the substratum of this Suspensory 
pelagic life. How do changed conditions on a purel 
vertical scale affect the organism of higher creatures? 
The really deep-sea fish are black, and deep-sea prawns 
and other crustacea are bright red, a color that shows as 
black as any other when the red rays of the sun have been 
absorbed by three hundred fathoms of water. Above 
the black forms we have roach-like fish with broad silvery 
sides and thin blue backs, some also with large cerulean 
fins, and other blue adornments, for this color is invisible 
when presented from below through the blue water. At 
the surface swim creatures like the eel larve, so 
transparent that when sorting them out in the capturing 
bucket, “‘ one can‘only see their small black eyes; even 
their blood is transparent and perfectly devoid of 
hemoglobin.’’ 

One of the most interesting of problems for the deep. 
sea fish is, What to do with one’s eyes. Many have com- 
mented on the fact that some deep-sea fish have enormous 
eyes, and others no eyes at all. It is now established 
that the big-eyed fish are bottom fish. They have pene- 
trated further and further down the abyssal slopes of the 
continents, have perhaps been often interrupted in their 
migrations by earth movements, and however deep the 
gloom, there has always been the hope that by enlarging 
the eye they could see something. The phosphorescence 
of decay and of minute organisms also belongs to their 
region, and none of the bottom fish of the deep, deep sea 
have installed their own light organs. But the fish of 
bottomless profundities are more eternally hopeless of 
sunshine. They are pessimists in the matter of eyes, 
which they have entirely discarded. That, however, is 
not the whole story. Our trawls have but touched the 
top of this cimmerian layer, and future expeditions have 
a wealth of discovery before them. Some slow fish of the 
depths that merely float and wait as though for the drag- 
net of an astonishing resurrection have, for eyes, tele- 
scopes for ever trained upward to catch rays that must 
be as rare as angels’ visits. It would seem as though 
the mere light were an enjoyment without anything to 
see by it. But a depth must come where there is no 
excuse for having eyes at all. In spite of popular belief, 
light organs diminish too as the absolute black of nether 
ocean approaches. Thus we reach a region of dead dark, 
of utter silence, waveless and currentless, a realm of 
sans everything—except the joy of eating. Its denizens, if 
blind and deaf and dumb, are usually, though not always, 
possessed of the most stupendous capacity for absorbing 
food. 





NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 
VI.—‘ Tue SPLENDOR oF Gop.” 





Ir was an upper chamber off High Street, Kensington, 
far from the land where the nightingale sings to the rose. 
On the outer door were inscribed the encouraging words, 
“ Higher Thought Centre,’’ but whether the whole house 
was consecrated to elevated thinking, I am not sure. 
All the world seemed to be welcome, for the door stood 
wide open without a porter, and, guided by the sound of 
a quiet voice reading, I found myself in that upper 
chamber, where twelve or thirteen people had assembled. 
The men and women were about equal in numbers, as 
became a revelation whose most violent and subversive 
article of faith is the equality of man and woman in the 
sight of God. The room was furnished in the ordinary 
Kensington manner. No altar, candle, image, or other 
symbol aided devotion. Just a common table stood in 
the middle, seated at which a woman was reading aloud, 
while one or two others sat on each side, and the rest of 
the congregation were scattered about the room, as they 
found chairs. 

The reader was a quiet and clear-minded woman, 
learned in Persian. Twice at least she had visited the 
latter-day home of the faith at Akka (Acre), upon the 
Syrian coast, and once had lived there for eight months 
under the same roof with the present prophet, who was 
imprisoned in that pestilent little town for forty years. 
During these visits she had the opportunity of hearing 
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him and asking him questions. But even of greater 
yalue, I think, was the mere association ; for life under 
the same roof from month to month is a shrewd test of 
human nature, and still more of prophetic nature, and 
the faith that can survive it must be founded on some- 
thing solid. Having applied this test without disappoint- 
ment, she now spoke as one having authority, and not as 
the journalists. 
light of words. 
works rather than faith as the way of salvation, and that 
living prophet, Abdul-Baha, the Slave of Glory, has 
sensibly declared: “If deeds took the place of words, 
the world’s misery would very soon be changed into 
comfort.’’ “ By their fruits ye shall know them,’’ says 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

The book from which she read was “ The Seven 
Valleys,’’ a brief religious treatise composed by Baha’u’ 
llah (“The Glory of God’’), father of the present 
Abdul, and second of the three prophets. Perhaps he 
was the greatest of the three, for Mirza Ali Mohammed, 
known to the world as the Bab or “ Gate,’’ regarded him- 
self rather as a John the Baptist—a forerunner of One 
who should come after—and he was young when he met 
the common fate of reformers, being publicly executed at 
Tabriz when he was barely over thirty (1850), and had 
proclaimed his mission for only four or five years. Be- 
fore his martyrdom he selected eighteen of his disciples, 
whom, together with himself, he called the Nineteen 
Letters of the Living, the number nineteen having a 
symbolic or mystical significance among the believers. 
I should suppose that all the eighteen were obliterated 
in the awful persecution that ensued two years after the 
Bab’s death, when it is said that between 30,000 and 
50,000 men, women, and children were slaughtered. 
One may, at all events, reckon as one of them the old 
man of whom Professor Edward Browne tells in his 
“Traveller's Narrative,’’ how, when the executioner’s 
sword only wounded his neck and knocked off his turban, 
he exclaimed, “Oh, happy that intoxicated lover who, 
at the feet of his beloved, knoweth not whether it be 
his head or his turban which he casteth.’’ 

By such teaching the way of the Bab was revealed 
to Mirza Hussein Ali, a high-born Persian of Teheran, 
on whom the title of Baha’u’llah was bestowed. Much 
he also suffered by confiscation, imprisonment, and tor- 
ture, till, having survived the persecution, he was 
banished to Bagdad, where, after two years’ sojourn in 
the wilderness, he declared himself the Manifestation 
that was to come. Adrianople knew him then, and, 
lastly, he was exiled to Akka, where, with seventy of his 
followers, he was imprisoned for two years in two rooms 
in great misery. Gradually his nobility of nature won 
him the respect of the city’s Governors, and within strict 
limits he was allowed a certain freedom till his death in 
1892, at the age of seventy-five. His tomb stands on 
Mount Carmel, and by his choice his son, Abdul-Baha, 
now reflects the Glory of God among the faithful, as I 
have said. Escaping another terrible persecution that 
fell upon the sect about ten years ago, he also remained 
a prisoner in Akka, till at last the fall of the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid released him in 1908. Much as can be 
said against the Young Turks, that result, at all events, 
may be counted to them for righteousness. 

The passage that was being read from the “ Seven 
Valleys” was the Valley of Amazement, or of Astonish- 
ment or Perplexity, as the word is variously translated. 
I should suggest Wonder as a good equivalent, combin- 
ing the sense of Wordsworth’s “ Admiration ” with the 
reason’s difficulty in understanding either the external 
or the spiritual world. “ How,’ says a Mohammedan 
proverb, quoted in the chapter, “ How can finite reason 
comprehend the Koran? How can a spider hunt the 
griffin of the Caucasus?’’ The soul in its onward course 
passes through these Seven Valleys or Stations, but not 
necessarily in definite succession; nor, I suppose, once 
only. For we all know from experience how often the 
soul is compelled to return as a novice to a Valley she 
has traversed before, and, indeed, I think the Valleys 
are not successive at all, but are rather spiritual moods 
°r aspects, into which the soul may enter at any moment, 
nding upon the special “ steed ’’ which stands ready at 


For the Persian heresy makes rather | 
Like Catholicism, it lays the stress upon 
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the Valley’s mouth. The steed of the Valley of Love, 
for instance, as all lovers know, is Pain, but it is useless 
to imagine that when once that sad steed has carried 
the soul through the Valley, she will never need to 
return. For Love is not a transitory episode in the 
soul’s history, but it is written :-— 
** At every moment Love consumes the world; and in what- 
ever land he hoists his banner, he makes it desolate. 
“The whole of Love swallows up the erudite in reason, 
and destroys the prudent in knowledge. It quaffs the Seven 
Seas, and yet the thirst of its heart is not allayed, but still it 


9. 


says, ‘Is there yet any more? 


Nevertheless, we can understand that the first 
valley must be the Valley of Search, where the steed is 
Patience. “If with all your hearts you truly seek me, 
you shall ever surely find me,’’ says a more familiar word. 
Or one might tell the story of the Arabian nomad who 
was called Majnoon, or ‘“ Madman,” because he was 
celebrated for his love, and always sought Laila, the 
daughter of an Arab prince. For once he was seen 
sifting the common dust, and weeping the while. Then 
they said to him, “ What art thou doing, Madman? ”’ 
and he answered, “I am locking for Laila.’’ ‘‘ Woe 
unto thee! ’’ they replied; “ Laila is a pure spirit, and 
thou art seeking her in the dust! ’’ and he answered, “ I 
labor continually, seeking her everywhere, if perchance 
somewhere I may find her.’’ 

“Oh, that I knew where I might find Him,’’ groans 
the spirit, “ that I might even come into His presence.” 
That is the first station of the soul, the Valley of Search. 
And the last station is the Valley of Poverty, or the 
Annihilation of Self and earthly desires, in which Valley 
the soul lives alone unto God; as even the Prophet 
Mohammed said, “ Poverty is my splendor.’’ Here the 
soul passes beyond mortal things into the contemplation 
of the eternal, “ for everything is mortal save the face of 
God,’’ and into this region of Unity the soul can pene- 
trate only under ecstasy, never by way of controversy or 
conflict. So it comes that the road thereto is strait, and 
there are few who find it. Has not Baha’u’llah him- 
self, in speaking of it, said in his Persian manner :— 

“This gazelle of the desert of Oneness is chased by many 
hounds, and this nightingale of the Garden of Eternity is 
pursued by many beaks. The crow of oppression lies in ambush 
for this bird of the Sky of Divinity, and this prey of the Wilder- 
ness of Love is dogged by the hunter of jealousy.” 


And a little further on he says :— 


*‘ For a neck which is lifted in the Love of God will cer- 
tainly be severed by a sword; a head which is raised in Love 


will assuredly be blown by the winds: and the heart which is 
linked to the commemoration of the Beloved will certainly be 
full of grief.” 


When the reading from the “Seven Valleys’’ was 
over, a young Persian who was present chanted certain 
passages, I suppose from the Baha’u’llah’s teaching, in 
the peculiar, quavering, and long-drawn-out style of 
Persian music. A similar style prevails throughout 
Northern India, as well as in the Caucasus, Turkey, 
Greece, and other Balkan States. It has evidently been 
the basis of much of the Orthodox Church music in 
Greece and Russia. I do not know whether it arose in 
Persia, but that seems likely, the Persians being the 
most delicately artistic race in the Middle East, and 
having extended their influence far in fairly recent times, 
across the Himalaya on one side and to the Black Sea on 
the other. So the Persian youth sang to meandering 
sounds a passage of doctrine that, I think, only one 
other in the congregation might possibly have under- 
stood. That would appear a little ridiculous, did we 
not reflect that in an English cathedral not one per 
thousand understands the English words of the tenor’s 
solo in the anthem, unless the passage is known by heart 
before; and yet no one calls the Church of England 
ridiculous. 

There followed further reading, questions, and dis- 
cussion, anyone who was able contributing either know- 
ledge or the desire for it. No priests are permitted in 
this form of religion. Knowledge and character alone 
give authority, and by that limitation the faith is 
strongly marked off from all forms of modern Chris- 
tianity, except the Quakers; for it is evident that the 
authority of our curates and priests is not necessarily 
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derived from superior knowledge or character. The 
Bahais resemble the Quakers alone also in the absence 
of sacraments or ritual, and in that belief in the equality 
of men and women which I have called their most 
subversive doctrine. In other respects, their faith is not 
distinguished by violence of any kind. They insist upon 
peace and the brotherhood of all human beings. They 
proclaim the unity of all religions, and the identity of 
the teaching of all true Prophets, who appear from age 
to age as the renewed Manifestation of God’s glory. 
From the most perfect of such Manifestations in past 
history they quote the saying, ‘‘ He that hath seen me, 
hath seen the Father,’’ and, I think, a good Bahai 
would be under no compulsion to abandon any form of 
existing religion in which he had previously lived. Very 
large numbers of Jews, for instance, are Bahais as well, 
though in the case of Jews there is the special difficulty 
that a Bahai must acknowledge Christ as the chief of 
divine Prophets, and many Jews, instead of claiming 
that Manifestation as the greatest glory of their race, are 
very unwilling to accept this doctrine ; chiefly, I suppose, 
owing to the hideous persecution of their race in Christ’s 
name, 

For the ordinary course of life, the Bahais follow 
the rule that most good men and women try to observe ; 
they attempt to keep within the limits of monogamy, to 
live by their own labor, to avoid drink, drugs, and 
gambling, to be kind to animals, and to walk in the 
way of peace, wherein all of us seek to walk, though with 
indifferent success. In place of Asceticism, they in- 
culcate that gracious and cheerful blitheness which 
characterised the Early Christian community in the 
midst of cruel or despairing Imperialistic philosophies. 
Knowing well the meaning of “ the Worship of Sorrow,’’ 
they insist upon spiritual joy as the highest source of 
strength, and they go upon their way through this 
stormy puddle of a world with a kind of radiant 
acquiescence, as they themselves call it ; while, in spite of 
all discouragements, they continue to believe that man 
is the highest work of creation—the only one of their 
tenets which appears to me incredible. If it is objected 
that their aspect of life may betray them into a selfish 
torpor of quietism, I think they might well reply that 
nearly all of us do, as a matter of fact, follow the 
Platonic advice of sitting under the shadow of a great 
rock until the tyranny be overpassed, leaving the storms 
of injustice and oppression to rage around other people’s 
heads as they will. 

Their very quietude makes it difficult to estimate 
the numbers of their faith. In Persia they are said to 
count a tenth, or even a third, of the people. And their 
position in Persia has often reminded me of the position 
of the Christians in Palestine when Rome was advancing 
to the destruction of Judea and the Jewish nationality. 
Persia, betrayed by our false friendship, is now being 
rapidly absorbed into the Russian Empire, a more 
brutalising system than the Roman. The storm of 
tyranny is already raging over the land: will it be 
possible for these spiritual believers, by a radiant 
acquiescence in worldly disaster—by raising themselves 
to the splendor of divine exaltation—to survive their 
country’s doom as the Christians survived, and in like 
manner to extend their faith through the world? 
Writing on the Bahais in these columns three years ago, 
I noticed how Browning tells of an Imperious Tyrant 
who, of the million or two he ruled and possessed, hated 
one man most. He was a man whom, through his very 
weakness and insignificance, it was impossible to over- 
come. Blows, tortures, and pleasures had no effect on 
his indifference to the Tyrant’s power. So, said the 
Tyrant :— 

“So I soberly laid my last plan 
To extinguish the man, 
Round his creep-hole, with never a break 
Ran my fires for his sake; 
Overhead, did my thunder combine 
With my underground mine; 
Till I looked from my labor content, 
To enjoy the event.” 


We know how it ended—how, from the midst of these 
entanglements, the man stood erect and “ caught at 
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| God’s skirts ” ; Whereupon the Tyrant himself was afraid, 
| To catch at God’s skirts has often been the Orienta] 


manner of defence. It is thus that the East has some. 


| times called in an Old World to redress the balance of 


the New. Is it to be so again, not only in regard to the 


| Russian tyranny that overhangs Persia, but to the 
| common tyranny of evil that overhangs us all? 


H. W. N. 





Short Studies. 


“ EVOLUTION.” 


Tue night was very still. The river flowed so slowly that 
the stars were reflected in its smoothness. Overhead, 
between the stars, there were faint, light clouds. The 
willow trees and the blocks of the old buildings along the 
banks showed deeper black against the almost black 
sky. Here and there a lamp burned in some window, 
throwing a little patch of light out on to the water. 
The strong scent of elder-bushes in bloom came from 
the gardens beyond. 

Stella Peterson stood on the bridge, looking down 
at the river. The current was visible here, as it 
swerved between the piles, and the dividing streaks of 
water caught the light from a lamp-post above. In the 
street behind, her friends were talking together ; two of 
them were saying ‘‘ Good-bye ’’ ; the others had already 
gone home. 

It had been a glorious evening. They had been to 
hear Paderewski play; it was the first time she had 
heard him—bars of the last Chopin waltz rang in her 
head now, giving her a delirious, savage feeling that she 
enjoyed; and after the concert they had all gone to 
B ’s Restaurant and had supper, and they had sung 
part songs, and told each other’s fortunes with cards. 
It was Walter’s party, Walter had arranged it all, and 
it had had the exciting foreign flavor that there always 
was in what Walter did. That came of living in Paris. 
Sho wished she lived in Paris! 

A clock in the town struck one. With a sudden 
little pang she remembered an evening, years before, 
coming back along these same streets and hearing a clock 
strike—it was probably the same clock, but then it was 
only eleven—and how excited she had been, how eager! 
It was her first visit to Cambridge ; they had been acting 
“ The Countess Cathleen ’’ in the Assembly Rooms. She 
was only a handmaid, but it had been great fun. And 
those walks home after the rehearsals, all of them to- 
gether, all such nice people! And Walter had been 
there, too. He was the first person to treat her as a 
grown-up young woman—that was the worst of having 
elder sisters; not that anyone had considered her im- 
portant even then. That was two years before she met 
Harold. How long ago? It must be ten years! She 
was actually twenty-eight, her youth was almost over, 
and it had gone in a flash; it hardly seemed ten months 
ago, that ‘“ Countess Cathleen.’’ She could not realise 
her own age. “ Before I know it I shall be forty,’’ she 
thought, “and then fifty and sixty, and all life gone! 
It can’t be that I am really so old. Where has it gone! 
All my beautiful youth, what have I done with it?” 
And she was filled with resentment at the triviality and 
dullness of her life, her husband, her children, and the © 
perpetual round of calls and garden parties, and ordering 
the dinner and arranging holidays at the seaside. It 
was unendurable ! 

She thought of Walter and how he lived. He wasa 
year older than she was, but he had wasted nothing. 
He had seen life, was seeing it now. Even if his statues 
were not very good—people did say they were not—he 
was really doing things, really using his opportunities. 
Why hadn’t she? 

The leave-takings were at an end. ‘‘ Good-night, 
Stella,’’ called Marion Mankley. Stella felt suddenly 
jealous that Marion had been of the party. It had been 
an illuminating night, and Marion was not capable of 
understanding it, she was sure. The others turned back, 
and Walter came on to the bridge. 
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“J’ll see you home, Stella,’’ he said, throwing the 
end of his cigarette into the river, and watching with a 
slightly contemptuous interest how it fizzled and went 
+ Her instinct would have been to refuse. She was 
so used to going about by herself ; Harold believed in the 
independence of women, but it pleased her to be regarded 
as helpless, and they walked on. 

Walter whistled as they walked. He strode along 
with his hands in his pockets and his grey felt hat set 
rather on one side, and Stella watched him furtively. 
He thought her thoroughly dull and domesticated, she 
felt sure, and she wanted to show him that she was not. 

“JT do hate Cambridge,” she said. 

He raised his eyebrows, and looked at her with the 
whimsical, indifferent expression that had grown 
habitual. 

“Why?” he asked. 

She shook herself. 

“Qh, it’s such a dead sort of place! Just the same 
sort of thing going on, year in, year out. I am sick 

“re 
. as Bless me! So that’s the line now! ”’ 

He laughed and took out another cigarette. She 

watched him strike the match, and the momentary 
ickering light upon his face. 

a . I ads. it—and you ought to understand— 
I've lived here nearly seven years now, and nothing has 
happened ; nothing ever happens—everything’s dead or 
asleep, and I am getting asleep, too! You wouldn’t like 
it, you know you wouldn’t! ’’ she added desperately. 

They were walking along the last piece of road now, 
towards the Petersons’ house. 

“Well, I suppose I can’t pretend I should ; but it’s 
different with you—domestic hearth, family affection, all 
that sort of thing—Poor old Harold, after all! ”’ 

She bit her lip; she could not say “I hate Harold,”’ 
but she would have liked to. He wasn’t taking her 
seriously even now, and she meant all she said. 

The air was oppressive, stifling to her, and the whole 
of her life seemed a ghastly failure. 

They reached the green-painted gate; she had 
wanted to have the name “ Asgard’’ put on it, but 
Harold had considered that pretentious. His principal 
weakness was pride in the Northern descent of the 
Petersons. 

The night-light shone faintly through the red cur- 
tains of the night-nursery. As a rule that sight gave 
her a sense of peace and contentment, but to-night it 
ouly roused a wild longing for escape. What right had 
those children to claim the whole of her life? All girls, 
too! And each one she had hoped would be a boy. 

Walter pushed the gate open. As they passed 
through, there came a strong scent of lilies, the great 
clump of white lilies she had planted by the gate. 

“That’s jolly! ’’ he remarked, sniffing the air. She 
stood irresolute. 

If only he would ask her to run away with him she 
would go. Why wouldn’t he ask her? These things 
always happened to other people, and never to her—and 
the did want to go. 

And those very lilies were a sign of the pose she had 
been living in all these years—the happy domestic pose— 
fond of gardening and of Harold. 

She expected Walter to leave her now, and held out 
her hand. 

“Thank you so much,’’ she said, “I’ve had a 
splendid time.” 

“Oh, I’ll see you safely in,’’ he laughed again, and 
preceded her up the path. 

“Got a latch-key?’’ he asked. 

She gave it him with a sense of doom sealed, and he 
opened the door, and turned on the electric light inside. 

_ “That’s it. Good-night. Respects to Harold. Tell 
him he should have come. Bother examination papers!” 

She put the key into its china bowl, and began to 
take off her gloves. The last post had come in and the 
letters were neatly laid out on the hall table. There 
Were three for her. She turned them over and began to 
‘pen them mechanically. The first was an invitation to 





lunch. The second asked her to recite at a suffrage tea ; 
as she took up the third she heard Harold’s voice. 

“ Ah, I thought I heard you come in! ’”’ 

He was standing on the stairs in his grey dressing- 
gown, and blinking a little in the light. 

Stella did not answer. She felt exasperated that he 
could not leave her alone. She opened the third letter ; 
it was from an ex-charwoman who was in distress and 
asked for money. 

“It’s very late,’’ remarked Harold. 

Stella set her jaw. 

“You needn’t wait,’’ she said, shortly. 

“What’s the matter? Is there a bother in those 
letters? ’’ He was absolutely unruffled, and his calm 
annoyed her more. She faced him with determination. 

‘“ It’s this way, Harold,’’ she began, ‘‘ I am not going 
to stay here—I can’t bear it any longer—I am getting 
cramped and deadened ; I must go away! ”’ 

She looked anxiously for the result of this sentence. 
For a moment he knit his brows, then he came downstairs, 
and she saw that his eyes were twinkling. 

“ Let’s talk about that to-morrow,’’ he said, “ it’s 
really time to be in bed.”’ 

Stella gazed at him for a moment in dismay, then 
she burst into tears. The suddenness of the tears 
surprised herself. 

“It’s all very well for you to laugh,’’ she sobbed, 
“but to me it’s deadly earnest. You don’t know what 
I mightn’t have been if I’d not married you! Nobody 
treats me seriously—never—-and I wish I was dead! ”’ 

She felt the uselessness of the protest ; she knew that 
she would not go away, that she would not even want to 
beyond to-morrow, and that no one would ever believe 
that she had really meant to go. 

Rosatinp Murray. 





Petters from Abroad. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF GREECE. 
To the Editor 0} THE NATION. 

Srr,—While the phrase ‘‘ Union and Progress,’’ has 
in one part of the Balkan Peninsula taken on a rather 
sinister significance, but few realise how truly the same 
words describe the path traversed by the Hellenic king- 
dom since the autumn of 1910. 

Since that period Greece has presented, without 
ostentation, the spectacle of a nation entirely bent on 
its political and moral regeneration, and the attainment 
of constitutional freedom. 

Of this struggle England and Englishmen know 
little and, it would appear, care less. 

The time has long gone by since an attempt to right 
the wrong, or to combat the multiple forms of oppression 
and corruption, could stir the English pulse. 

He who once personified to Southern Europe the 
generous heart of England has long slept his serene sleep 
under the Hawarden turf, and it would seem that with 
him lie buried all memories of his ideals. It would 
perhaps surprise Englishmen to learn that, to modern 
Europe, the name of England is to-day a synonym for 
astute commercialism, for oppression of the weak, for 
truckling to the strong. Those of us who live far from 
her shores, feel the truth of this estimate when we con- 
template the ignorance or apathy which Englishmen 
display on any question which affects neither their 
markets nor their interests. 

Nevertheless, a pathetic belief in the justice and 
generosity of England exists still in the heart of the 
Greek nation. This is the more astonishing, as during 
the last fifty years England has shown herself to be any- 
thing but the friend of Greece. Diplomatic records will 
inform the curious on this point, that in the last thirty 
years, on nearly every occasion on which the welfare of 
Greece has been at stake, England has been the only 
great Power hostile to Hellenic interests. In spite of 
this, Greeks still cherish faith in England’s disinterested 
friendship. If Englishmen wish to preserve this senti- 
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ment, it is time that they bestir themselves and disabuse 
their minds of the fictions and calumnies which have 
clustered so thickly round the name of the modern 
Greek. 

To those ignorant of the strides Greece has made in 
the last two years, the Greek is simply a wordy politician 
wrapped in the vain memories of a splendid past, and 
relying solely on these for incitements to moral and 
material aid. To these superficial observers he is a 
weakling, incapable of holding his position without the 
aid of an outside Power—the creature of corrupt states- 
men given over to political cabals and conspiracies, 
arrogant alike in adversity and prosperity. Yet the 
reverse is the truth. Since the days of Tricoupis, Greece 
had vainly demanded a leader, and at the opening of 
the year 1910 she was in a state of political anarchy. 
Greeks had lost their faith in the leaders of the old 
parties, who, it may be said, have done more to discredit 
Greece than any disastrous war. The Revolution of 
Goudi had shaken the dynasty not a little; army and 
navy were alike mutinous; her political life was a mass 
of corruption; her internal affairs were chaos; her 
foreign relations tragically unsound ; her sole hope lay in 
the patronage of some foreign power, and Greeks openly 
talked of both the necessity and possibility of foreign 
control. She could hardly have fallen lower. 

But the hour had come for her true liberation—a 
liberation from false ideals, and a return to a sane and 
healthy self-reliance. On September 18th, 1910, her 
liberator, M. Venizelos, rightly christened Eleutherios, 
stepped to the front, and after a brief but determined 
conflict with the combined forces of the discredited old 
party leaders, permanently took the reins of Govern- 
ment in his hands on October 22nd, 1910. No man 
could have had a more difficult task to fulfil. With the 
reputation of a Brutus, it lay with him to heal the 
divisions of the monarchy and its subjects: a Liberal, 
he was forced to conciliate the privileged classes and 
simultaneously destroy their privileges ; a popular leader, 
he must alienate the sympathies of those elements of 
disorder and anarchy which would appear inseparable 
from any popular movement ; a guerilla leader, it was all- 
important that he should restore discipline to the 
turbulent factions of the Army and Navy; a Cretan 
Greek, he had to dominate that most sensitive and 
fastidious of all communities, Athens. 

All this and more he has done. On October 16th 
he assured King George of Greece that, with His 
Majesty’s help, the conditions of Greece would be 
unrecognisable within two years. M. Venizelos was 
better than his word. Within two months his prophecy 
was fulfilled. To those who knew what those conditions 
were, the success of the man is nothing less than 
miraculous. Undeterred by danger, menace, or abuse, 
he calmly set himself to his Herculean task of purifying 
the Augean stables of Greek political life. M. Venizelos 
possesses the soldier’s gift of selecting his men, and his 
selections were admirable. His Cabinet proved an 
excellent rough-weather combination. He himself took 
the post of danger by accepting the portfolios of War 
and Marine, and he dared the loss of popularity by dis- 
missing or placing on the retired list men on whose 
adhesion the success of a Premier had hitherto been 
supposed to depend. Some of these were popular idols, 
and there were not wanting those of his friends who 
prophesied the downfall of the new Premier as a con- 
sequence of this perilous step on the part of a new and 
untried man. But M. Venizelos knew that the whole 
of the people, wearied of incapacity and corruption, were 
with him. He refused to pander either to demagogues 
or to powerful place-seekers. He saw that the prosperity 
of Greece was bound up with the stability of her dynasty, 
and he did not hesitate to sacrifice his own personal con- 
victions to his sense of patriotism. And here it would 
be more than unjust to forego a tribute of praise to the 
wise and statesmanlike attitude of the King of Greece. 

His Majesty might very naturally have shown some 
coldness to the man who, above all others, was instru- 
mental in the overthrow of his son as High Commissioner 
of Crete. But as soon as he saw that the heart of the 
people approved of M. Venizelos as Prime Minister, he 





laid all prejudice and personal feeling aside, and loyally 
supported his new Premier. This, it may be argued, 
was mere policy, since the wave of enthusiasm created 
by his attitude settled the Greek throne more firmly 
than ever in the hearts of his people. But it is wei] 
known that the King suffered not a little by the volun- 
tary separation from those men who had been associated 
with him through many years of public life. It may be 
added that these latter, boldly styling themselves 
‘“ Friends of the King,’’ did not scruple to oppose by 
every means in their power the union of Crown and 
people. They might as well have attempted to over- 
throw the Acropolis. The new Premier, supported both 
by King and people, set himself to his task of purgation. 

The first immediate necessity was the reform of the 
Constitution. A  Revisionary Double Chamber was 
elected charged with this labor. Every article in the 
Constitution was minutely examined and amended; the 
fundamental clauses relating to the present dynasty, the 
established religion, and the rights of personal liberty 
being alone left practically untouched. This ve 
necessary work was finally completed on June 6th, 1911, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Cavour, the 
liberator of another Mediterranean peninsula. The 
principal articles redrafted were those concerning the 
work of foreign organisers, the liberty of the press, the 
constitution of a quorum in the Chamber, municipal and 
Parliamentary elections, the exclusion of the Army from 
political life (a much-needed reform), together with 
facilities for future revision. M. Venizelos saw that, to 
secure efficiency, re-organisation of every department 
was necessary. With the work of the Ministries of War 
and Marine on his own hands, he left no department 
outside his sphere untouched. Speculation was rife in 
the public services, so the Army Pay Department was 
disbanded and its chief court-martialled. Officers had 
hitherto mixed freely in politics; they were rigorously 
forbidden to touch them in future. Civil servants were 
forced to observe their duties, and not to absent them- 
selves without leave. The monetary system, which was 
an anomaly, inasmuch as gold was of less value than 
paper, was so arranged that forced currency was 
practically abolished. The Diplomatic Service was re- 
arranged ; foreign relations, which had been deplorable, 
were vastly improved, diplomatic relations being 
resumed with Roumania and an entente, which may yet 
blossom into an alliance, being concluded with Bulgaria. 
Extensive reforms of the judicial and prison systems were 
undertaken. Foreign organisers were introduced into 
every department of the services. The French General 
Eydoux took charge of the re-organisation of the Army, 
while an Englishman, Admiral Tufnell, became 
responsible for the reform of the Navy. The gendarmerie 
was entrusted to the Italians, past masters in that 
particular branch. Germans systematised the Crown- 
lands, while Belgians were invited to put the railways 
on a sound footing, and Swiss experts dealt with the 
postal service. 

All this, as may be imagined, caused bitter heart- 
burning and jealousies among those Greeks who imagined 
that skill in dealing with each of these several depart- 
ments was their own peculiar possession. There were 
not wanting other distractions, during this period of 
labor, to the much-worked Premier. Vexatious frontier 
incidents, engineered by the Young Turkish party, 
continually cropped up. The ever-present Cretan 
question threatened more than once to become acute, 
and the leaders of the old factions, who had not 
hesitated, in the pursuit of petty vengeance, to employ 
scandal, open menace, or secret intrigues, n0oW 
endeavored to ruin their country finally, by seeking to 
force her into a war with Turkey over the Cretan 
Question. It would almost seem that a specia 
Providence watched over the destinies of Greece at this 
particular time, and gave wisdom to her Premier 
sufficient for his gigantic task. The work of progress 
went steadily on. Labor problems were dealt with, and 
an honest attempt was made to ameliorate the condition 
of the worker and improve the relations between him 
and his employer. Mutual aid among Labor and Trade 
Unions was discussed, and Special Bills were brought 
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forward for dealing with the Health problem and con- 
ditions of labor, particularly among women and children. 

The burning question of peasant proprietorship in 
Thessaly and the expropriation of the large landowners 
was handled with tact and courage. The peasant is 
now enabled to buy the land on which he is settled at 
a just price, and the Government has founded Loan 
Societies which lend, at reduced rates, sums sufficient 
for the needs of purchase. Large amounts of money 
have also been devoted to the drainage of the Thessalian 
lains. 

The appointment and control of University Pro- 
fessors was taken from the hands of Ministers and placed 
under the control of a Council of Education. Judicial 
cases and appointments were relegated to a central 
judicial Council. Centralisation, which had proved a 
very curse to Greece, was partially dealt with. The 
appointment of Mayors of country towns was removed 
from the hands of members of Parliament, and they are 
now elected, as in England, by the suffrages of their 
fellow-citizens. Recidivists, who till now had owed 
their immunity to the protection of their political parties, 
were stamped out of existence. Persons who refused to 
pay their taxes, and who hitherto had equally been pro- 
tected by Deputies and Ministers, were arrested, even on 
the eve of election, and it was amusing to see the 
impression which this elementary act of justice made on 
simple peasants. Those assassins who had been for 
years condemned to death, and who, thanks to political 
wire-pulling, looked forward to dying of old age in their 
country’s prisons, or of escaping across the border, there 
to continue their career of crime, were executed en bloc ; 
and the writer well remembers the indignation with 
which a local Opposition journal regarded this necessary 
act of justice. Small conspiracies were nipped in the 
bud, and officers who displayed the slightest tendency 
to insubordination were instantly punished with dis- 
missal. Men who had grown old and grey in the 
occupation of sinecures, were placed on the retired list. 

One virtue the new Premier insisted on—the virtue 
of obedience. It was the one thing necessary to the 
regeneration of Greece. At present friends of Greece, 
familiar only with the old system, would not recognise 
asingle department. The Army, under its very efficient 
French instructor, has become exceedingly workmanlike. 
And if the Navy has not made equal progress, it 
assuredly is not the fault of its personnel, for Greeks 
have the making of very fine sailors. An English 
military attaché, who had not seen the Greek Army for 
some three years, was lost in astonishment at the 
immense improvement shown individually and 
collectively on the occasion of a recent review. M. 
Venizelos proclaimed at the outset of his Ministry that 
his Government was to be one of peace; he guaranteed 
that statement, in the strongest possible way, by making 
both Army and Navy highly efficient. The Infantry, in 
particular, perform long forced marches and mountain 
climbs with smartness and endurance, while the Artillery 
has become a formidable arm of the service. Should 
the Turk once more attempt to cross the Greek frontier, 
unprotected though it be by natural defences, he will 
find his task a far different one to that which was his 
when Edhem Pasha led the Moslem to an easy victory 
across the Thessalian frontier. 

As was stated at the beginning of this article, the 
Englishman recks little of all this. He knows 
nothing of the colossal difficulties faced and conquered 
by this new and able statesman—and it is perhaps a 
little thing to him that a race, which attained its 
independence through blood and tears, has finally shaken 
off the fetters of misgovernment, and, relying only on 
its own efforts, has gone steadily forward on the path 
of material, political, and spiritual progress. Those 
Englishmen who are unfamiliar with the problems of the 
Near East ignore or neglect the fact that the Greek, and 
the Greek alone, is the only factor of light and civilisa- 
tion in the Near East. The Turk may or may not 
Possess all the virtues, but the fact remains that, up to 
the present, he has shown himself incapable of self- 
government. At heart he is a very primitive individual, 
swayed by the most elemental of passions and desires ; 





picturesque, it is true, and, as has been till now currently 
supposed, a good fighter. But the countries ruled by 
him remain little removed from barbarism. Even the 
science of agriculture, beyond its rudimentary axioms, 
is unknown to him. And woe to the subject nationalities 
ruled by him! From Fez to the Yemen, from the 
Yemen to Albania, the unhappy alien races oppressed 
by him are eager to fling off his yoke. That such a race 
should be compared to the highly-cultured Greek is, to 
the mind of the writer, monstrous. The world owes 
nothing to the Turk; to the Greek its debt cannot be 
estimated. Greeks no longer rely on their past, 
illuminating as it has been: they have flung aside their 
cry for Protection, and have adopted a more self-reliant 
and manly attitude. An appeal is made to England, 
and more especially to the great English Liberal Party, 
to return to its ancient traditions and to the policy of 
its dead leader, and to aid the Greek situate in the 
Hellenic Kingdom no less than his unhappy brethren, 
scattered throughout the Moslem Empire, to persevere 
in his efforts at national regeneration, so that he may 
be able to attain the heights of political and moral 
freedom, and thus realise his legitimate ideals. Greece 
is no more a negligible quantity in the Near East: 
she is capable of defending both herself and her own 
affairs. In the inevitable partition of a certain State 
in the near future, England may need a friend. An 
alliance of the Balkan States is not an impossibility, and 
in that event the friendship of Greece would be a valuable 
adjunct. But interests apart, impartial justice demands 
that England should at any rate examine for herself the 
splendid struggle of a lonely little State, and should, 
according to her ancient and high traditions, aid her 
with all the means in her power.—Yours, &c., 


PaRTHENOS. 





Letters to the Editor. 


MARRIED WOMEN AND INCOME TAX. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As long ago as last March the British Museum owed 
me £55 for a certain portion of some work I am doing for 
them as a specialist. When the draft was sent, however, it 
was made out minus 9d. in the pound for Income Tax— 
against which subtraction from my payment I protested. 

As I had informed them that I was not liable for 
Income Tax at all, I was told to return the draft, and 
that I would get another properly made out. I naturally 
assumed it would be for the full sum owed to me. Hence I 
returned it to Mr. C., the paymaster of the British Museum, 
and also the Income Tax official. Shortly after I received 
a letter from Mr. X., at Somerset House, concluding, 
“It occurs to me that the matter could be gone into 
much more satisfactorily at a personal interview if you could 
give me a call.’’ I did not call as I was too busy, and con- 
sequently learnt by letter the real object of this projected 
visit, which was simply an attempt to get at information 
about my husband. This letter went on, “I have no control 
whatever of the payment of the £55, so have sent yeur letter 
on to Mr. C. to-day.’’ After this delay, I again got into 
communication with Mr. C., and after much difficulty got 
my draft; but instead of paying me the full sum—instead of 
deducting 9d. in the £1—it was made out with 1s. 2d. in 
the £1 deducted from the sum due! My protest merely 
elicited the reply that it was done according to instructions 
from Mr. X., of Somerset House, and “If the Inland 
Revenue Authorities finally decide that you have been over- 
taxed it will be easy to obtain a refund of the excess.”’ 

To secure what I had, I cashed the draft, and sent in a 
claim for payment for the rest of the sum due for work done 
on terms agreed. I was simply referred back to Mr. X. of 
Somerset House Again I was requested tocall. Fortunately 
I was out of town. A profitless but interesting correspon- 
dence followed, until I had to address the following letter 
to Mr. X.: “It seems incredible that you cannot answer the 
simple question I asked. I repeat, by whom, in whose 
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name, is the claim for repayment to be made? In your letter 
you merely repeat ‘A separate claim may be made,’ which 1 
knew already from your previous communications, but you do 
not answer the question asked.’’ In reply, he said, “I beg 
to inform you that the claim should be made by your 
husband.”’ 

So there we had it at last. They may deduct wrongly 
a woman’s earnings (by the Married Women’s Property 
Act her own property absolutely), but they will only pay 
this back to the husband, and this is done even in the case 
(known to the Tax Resisters’ League) when the woman has 
left the man owing to his immorality, and has the sole 
expense of bringing up the children! 

Much more correspondence followed, and then my threat 
to County Court for payment due to me for work done 
brought matters to a head, and Mr. X., of Somerset House, 
called on me. He talked a long time, contradicted himself 
considerably, endeavored to find out all he could about my 
husband, whom I refused on principle to have mixed up in 
the matter, and concluded where we were before, that I ought 
to be repaid, and that they would do so at once to my 
husband. 

I then wrote direct to Mr. Lloyd George, calling his 
attention to the need of his personal supervision of this 
department, and laying the facts shortly before him. After 
some weeks I was again requested to call at Somerset House. 
I refused. Then Mr. Y. called on me, and preluded a con- 
ciliatory conversation with the remark, ‘Let us forget all 
Mr. X. said, and start afresh.’? He then merely asked that 
my husband should sign an attestation of the amount of his 
income, and I sent it in with my claim. I received the sum 
owing to me, made out by draft to myself, the next morning. 

While it is a lesson in the iniquities of the enforcement 
of our Income Tax laws, it is also a lesson to women to insist 
on fair treatment, and they will get it from the highest 
officials if not from the underlings.—Yours, &c., 

(Dr.) Marie Stopes. 
July 23rd, 1912. 


THE SINGLE TAX. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—-With regard to the general idea of making land 
values pay something to relieve local taxation, we are all 
agreed. But would it not be as well if the term “single 
tax” were given up. It suggests to our minds that enormous 
profits made by Stock Exchange gambling and other com- 
mercial monopolies go free, and that the burden of taxation 
be placed upon what is, after all, a small proportion of the 
unearned wealth of the country. Does Mr. Outhwaite pro- 
pose to relieve brewers, stockbrokers, and all who own cer- 
tain select blocks of guarded capital from paying their share 
to the general expense of the country? Does he propose 
that the million left by the capitalist shall escape death 
duties, while the million left by the landowner pays twenty 
shillings in the £?—Yours, &c., 

X. 

July 23rd, 1912. 


THE SUFFRAGETTE MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Many who will welcome your statement that “the 
suffragette movement is becoming a purely criminal one” 
will differ from the contention, with which you follow it, 
that “as such, it will, of course, perish of its own per- 
versity.” 

Criminal militancy ‘will flourish so long as it is not met 
with resolute and condign punishment; and considerable 
responsibility rests with those who on every previous occa- 
sion have pleaded for, and been instrumental in obtaining, 
a leniency whose direct results are now seen in attempted 
arson and murder. Is it too much to hope that, after 
Dublin, we shall hear no more, in responsible organs, about 
the duty of the Government to accord exceptional treat- 
ment to these criminals on the ground that their “ motives ” 
are only “ political” ?—Yours, &c., 

J. WaRscHAUER. 

Horton Manse, Claremont, Pradford. 

July 20th, 1912. 





WHY IS THE AGRICULTURAL LABORER 4A 
LIBERAL? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Aronson’s articles have made me once again 
ask myself this question. That he is so is, I think, the 
most certain fact in modern electioneering. In the last fifteen 
years I have seen many elections—Parliamentary, County 
Council, and the small local elections, but I have never 
seen one in which the agricultural laborer did not vote with 
the party by an overwhelming majority. Occasionally, at 
a local election, a popular squire may obtain a good pro- 
portion of the men of his own village; occasionally, at a 
show of hands, the laborer may vote for his master and he 
afraid to demand a poll; but, as a rule, from 75 to 90 per 
cent. of the laborers vote straight. 

No intimidation really turns them; no cajolery influ. 
ences them. They will drink with their masters, ride with 
their masters to the booth, give them assurances, which to 
the ear sound right, though they have in their minds an 
evasion ; but once inside, they vote Liberal. I remember my 
old clerk, who was, in his own language, a “ rank Radical,” 
and who worked for the farmer who was the village chair- 
man of the Conservative Party, on two different occasions 
being fetched by the Conservative motor. I was well aware 
that he must in some way have led them to believe that he 


‘was voting on that side, and, knowing the man, I did not 


think that he had told a direct lie; so I asked him on the 
following Sunday how he had managed it. On the first 
occasion his master had asked him how he was going to 
vote, and he had said, “ Just as you do, master.” And he 
maintained that this was no lie, because his master voted to 
please himself, and so did he. On the second occasion, his 
master had said, “The top name on the paper, Harry.” 
“Right you are master, I will.”” And so he did; but he 
turned the paper upside down before he marked it. 

The same spirit was universal in Buckinghamshire, and, 
as far as I can see, it is also in the Fens. They vote Liberal 
solidly. About 5 per cent. vote Conservative, 75 Liberal 
without question, and only the remaining 20 are in the 
least doubtful. Of all men they give the organiser the least 
trouble. They do not leave the party because the candidate 
is not sound on one subject ; they do not encourage splitting 
the party vote; they are for the official candidate at all 
times. 

These things are the facts as I have seen them; and, 
again I ask, What is the explanation? Why is there with 
them this absolute fidelity to one party? It is not for any 
of the reasons which attach most men to the party. It is 
not because he is a Puritan and wants to impose his own 
views of eating and drinking on other men. He has not the 
least desire either to diminish the number of public-houses, 
or raise the price of their licences. He is inclined to resent 
the high duties on beer and spirits that exist; and ‘if he 
were asked for his own opinion, he would like to abolish the 
excise duties entirely. I am quite sure that if the Liberal 
Party were really to close the houses on polling-days, they 
would succeed in doing what they have never done yet, and 
that is, they would drive the laborer into the Conservative 
camp. It is not that he is an Eugenist, and enthusiastically 
in love with the modern view that everything must give 
way to the education of the children; he would like to 
abolish the compulsory part of the Education Acts, and, in 
any case, he would resent most bitterly any attempt to raise 
the standard of exemption. The only time the laborer ever 
voted against me was at the County Council election, because 
I had identified myself with the policy of driving a coach- 
and-four through the exemption clauses. 

It is not that he is keen about Disestablishment and 
Disendowment; a few who are keen Nonconformists may be 
in favor of it, but the great bulk do not care about the 
matter, and are disposed to resent the time of the party 
being taken up with it. 

It is not that they are opposed to spending money on 
the Army and Navy; they are anything but believers in 
peace at any price. During the South African War my 
attitude was a daily offence to most of my parishioners; 
they thought it unpatriotic. They are not in favor 
of woman suffrage, they care nothing about Home Rule. 
They do not like the Insurance Act. They agree with Mr. 
Chesterton and not with Mr. Wells. Why, then, are they 
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Liberals? What do they care about? What do they hope 
to get out of the party? 

I have set myself to answer this question, and from my 
talks with them by their own firesides and over their mugs 
of beer in their houses of call, I have come to certain very 
definite conclusions, and I believe that, sooner or later, the 
Liberal Party will have to take account of them, or find 
that the county seats are lost. 

At the present time one article of the party programme 
holds the laborer, and one article of the Conservative pro- 
gramme makes it impossible for them to obtain his vote. 
He is whole-hearted in his support of one man, one vote ; 
he is absolutely fixed in his determination that there shall 
be no return to Protection in any shape or form. I have 
never met a laborer who on these two points had any opinion 
but one. Past history has driven one lesson into him ; 
present observation has convinced him that plural voting 
gives power to his enemies. Beyond this he is grateful for 
the Old Age Pension—how grateful I think few people, who 
have not lived in the country and tried to make a friend of 
the laborer, can realise. It has lifted from his shoulders a 
burden which he felt was too heavy for him to bear. 

But these are subsidiary reasons for his Liberalism. 
They hold to-day, but they will pass as the years pass. One 
man, one vote, will be carried. The Conservative Party will 
purge itself of its present folly, and then the laborer will 
still remain a Liberal, because of the great hope that is his. 
One day he hopes to fight out a battle with landlordism. 
He sees in the farmer and the landlord his hereditary 
enemies. The party they support must be his enemy. The 
great conviction that possesses him is that he is a wronged 
man. The Land Laws, the Enclosure Acts, have reduced 
him to his present position of practical serfdom. Handed 
down from generation to generation, there has Jingered a 
belief that he has been ground down to his present position, 
and in the Liberal Party he sees a hope of “getting his 
own back.” The more I see of the mind of the laborer, the more 
that is my belief. And that is why we held North-west Norfolk 
and Hanley. If the Liberal Party wants to hold the agricul- 
tural laborer, it must take the lead given by Mr. Hemmerde 
and Mr. Outhwaite. It must be frankly anti-landlord. If 
the party were to declare for no customs and no excise 
duties, but for pure direct taxation on the value of the 
land, I am sure that every seat where the agricultural 
laborer had the casting vote would be a gift to the Liberal 
Party. Asa Socialist and an Educationalist, I may, and do, 
regret the attitude ; but I have not a shadow of a doubt that 
this is the fact. I only hope that a future generation, which 
has won its battle with the landlord, will be in favor of the 
education and other items of Liberal belief which now it 
cares not for. The agricultural laborer would alter Gam- 
betta’s phrase, and say, “Landlordism is the enemy.” 
Knowing his history, I do not wonder.—Yours, &c., 


A Country Parson. 
July 23rd, 1912. 


THE COMING QUESTION OF THE LAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I am not conversant with the wages paid to the 
agricultural laborer in Oxfordshire, but I am with those 
paid in Cambridgeshire. Twelve shillings is near the mark 
for general farm laborers. My farm foreman, who came 
fom this county, and still keeps in touch with his old 
friends, remarked, on seeing my wages-sheet for the first 
time: “You are paying here two men as much as three get 
where I come from.” I admit, of course, the standard wage 
of 12s, is for a portion of the year only, but for a long period 
ofthe same. There are doubtless fa¢ilities for earning more 
during the summer months ; but, all the same, I agree that 
“the wages of the great class which tills the fields of Eng- 

d are a scandal to civilisation.” 

The remedy seems clear: first, raise the whole standard 
of agriculture, and then these miserable wages, that must 
Spell inefficiency and discontent, will disappear. 

The housing question is, of course, a great factor in 
titling real wages. Charity rents are no remedy ; they only 
touch the fringe of the subject. This matter applies both 
© the town laborer and the country. The remedy is 
‘nomic. Take the taxes off houses, and put them on land 
Values instead. Two forces will then come into play: in- 





vestors will build cottages when they are no longer taxed 
or fined to the extent of some 20 to 30 per cent. of the value 
created for so doing; land will become cheaper and avail- 
able for so desirable a purpose. Mainly owing to the energy 
and initiative of the father of one of your contributors, Mr. 
Aronson, the Housing Act is being put in force in this dis- 
trict to the extent of seven cottages; but it has taken more 
than two years to get even these. We have had to pay £180 
per acre for the land in a rural district, three miles from 
a station. These facts speak for themselves. As things are, 
higher wages mean higher rents and higher land values. 
The administration of such Acts as the Housing Act and 
the Small Holdings Act means higher land values all the 
time. 

Although the subject does not appear germane to the 
laborer’s wages, really it is so; the higher prices paid for 
land for all public purposes go to swell the rates, thereby 
putting heavy burdens on agriculture and laborers’ cottages. 
I was summoned a short time since, as the County Council 
member for the district, to meet the Chairman of the 
Education Committee and County Council officials, in refer- 
ence to the purchase of some land for a school. The agent 
of the landowner was there. The price asked—£500 for two 
acres of land—seemed to me preposterous, and I said so in 
pronounced terms. We only required one acre, but the 
landowner wanted as much for one as two, because there 
was only one way of access to this plot, some 25 ft. wide, 
and if we had taken one acre only, the other would have 
had no value, as there would have been no way for frontage 
to it. This land was bounded on one side by a churchyard ; 
on one side were the backyards of some cottages, on the 
other the gardens of villa residences ; and at the other end, 
very near, is a sewerage farm; so, as the County Architect 
pointed out, it was not a desirable site, the only access being 
25 ft. wide, as I said, from a public road running by the 
cottages, this plot being left between them. We had to pay, 
I believe, eventually some £400 for the land—land rated 
at 20s. to 25s. per acre. The value of the land accepted by 
the owner for taxation should be the value at which, plus, 
possibly, 10 per cent. for compulsion, public authorities 
should have the right to take land for public purposes; and 
I think, too, that once the principle was established, the 
taxable value would become the economic value in the eyes 
of every buyer or user for obvious reasons. But, at any 
rate, as long as land is the monopoly it is, social reformers 
of every kind will be blocked. I am not condemning the 
landowner ; he is the victim of circumstances, and often rises 
superior to his environment. But if agriculture is to be 
freed, if the spirit of subservience and dependence that seems 
to permeate the minds of all those connected with the land 
either as tenants or manual workers, is to be removed, if 
the whole standard of agriculture is to be raised, there is 
much to be done. But the first thing to do is to tax all 
land on its value—the unimproved value, as far as it can 
be possibly ascertained. With the institution of the taxation 
of land values should come the abolition of the existing 
taxes on land, and the improvements on the land; the 
tax then can be made sufficiently heavy, so as to bring real 
economic pressure on the owners of land to put their land 
to the use which its value justifies it being used for. By 
abatements or graduated taxes the pressure could be increased 
if necessary. I am not advocating what is called the single 
tax; but, until land is taxed on its value, I fail to see that 
much can be done in the way of improving employment, 
housing, or the general trades and manufactures. The 
taxation of land values is not the beginning or end of land 
reform ; but it is the first thing to do. 

Unlike Mr. J. M. Sturge, I am both a landowner, on 
a small scale, and a tenant-farmer. I have also some ex- 
perience of both trading and manufacturing, and am, for 
a rural district, a large employer of labor.—Yours, &c., 

King’s Langley, Herts. J. W. Toovey. 


THE DIARY OF DR. RUTTY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Rutty’s Diary has long interested me, and I was 
delighted to see a reference to it in your last issue, but 
closer acquaintance with the article disappointed me, for I 
feel that the writer has not done the Doctor justice. 

It is true that the Diary contains numerous references 
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to the “two besetting sins—temper and greed,’’ but these 
are only a part of the record, and to cite these only does not 
present a faithful picture either of the diary or the man. 

In the five years, from which your quotations are taken, 
there is abundant evidence that all was not defeat; for 
example, in 1753, comes this record: “Light, truth, and 
sweetness arose and prevailed over anger.’’ “A blessed 
morning, Light prevailed and kept down scolding and hurry, 
and carried me to Meeting with a little struggle. Lord 
increase the little spark to a flame!’’ 1755. 

Nor does your article recognise the deep interest which 
Dr. Rutty took in religious matters, and particularly in the 
Dublin Meeting of the Society of Friends, to which he be- 
longed and in which he was an Elder, which he attended 
with diligence and in the service of which he had much 
exercise of spirit. For example, the fifth entry in the Diary 
is “ A good time at Meeting: truth was triumphant in the 
ministry.”” Again, “ At Meeting the ministry lively and 
clear; but I was very poor in spirit, under a sense of my 
want of love, and of the marks of regeneration.” 

Nor is there any notice of Dr. Rutty’s “service for 
truth,” as for example: “A spiritual visit performed.”’ 
10th mo., 22nd, 1753. And about two months later, ‘“ Had 
the honor continued on me of accompanying two women in 
their visits to families; they waiting in deep silence in each 
family, and bringing forth pertinent matter out of their 
treasury. 
service humbled me: for it was a time of scrutiny of heart.”’ 

Your selections from the Diary would incline the reader 
to suppose that it referred solely to mundane things, whereas 
it tells of a man of great humility of spirit, with deep long- 
ings after Christlikeness. On the second page of the Diary 
comes this record: ‘“‘ Poverty of spirit, in a sense of my own 
vileness in God’s presence ; yet humbly hoped for the blessing 
annexed to them that hunger and thirst after righteousness.”’ 
Early in the next year, he writes, ‘““O, for the sword and 
the fire to consume the remnants of the lust of the flesh in 
drinking, eating, and smoking; the love of the world in 
vicious complaisance; and for the prevalence of light and 
truth in quitting that grand absurdity of putting means for 
ends! ”’ 

It is hardly fair on the Diarist to omit all reference to 
the Introductions which appear in the volume. One of these 
contains a Testimony of some of his acquaintances in which 
they say of Dr. Rutty, “He was esteemed a skilful and 
successful physician, and was well beloved in this city, being 
an exemplary and useful member both of civil and religious 
society. His temper appeared pleasing, and well guarded ; 
mild in reasoning with persons from whom he differed in 
judgment, even on important and interesting subjects. He 
was accounted temperate in eating and drinking.’”’ They 
add words as to his simplicity of life; his concern for the 
young, &c. 

There is also an Introduction by the author, which con- 
cludes with these words: “The reader is requested not to 
pass a hasty censure, on the perusal of this history for a 
few years, on the occasion of his observing the power and 
prevalence of sin, as maintaining its strong hold for a series 
of years; but rather to read on, and he shall find grace 
gaining ground; and, be assured, that sanctification is not 
the work of a day, nor a week, nor a year; and that the 
Christian warfare ceaseth not but with our lives.” 

I am afraid that the writer of your article did not read 
the Introductions !—Yours, &c., 

Freperic Taytor. 

Hitchin, July 23rd, 1912. 


[The article did not profess to touch more than one 
side of Dr. Rutty’s character.—Ep., Natron. ] 


THE CATHOLIC MISSION TO THE PUTUMAYO. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The letter from “ Anti-Clerical Catholic,’ in your 
issue of Saturday, was written before Reuter’s Agency was 
authorised to state that the personnel of the proposed Catholic 
Mission would be composed of British subjects, and, as 
far as possible, be drawn from the Franciscan Order, whose 
good work on the humanitarian field is so well-known. 

If your correspondent had read the appeal more care- 
fully, he would have seen that those making it specifically 





A consciousness of my unworthiness during this ° 





refer to the humanitarian side, and state that, for Years 
to come, the operations of these missionaries must consist 
less of abstract religious propaganda than of human fellow. 
ship inspired by compassion and desire to uplift and benefit 
materially. 

If you will forward the enclosed papers to your 
correspondent for him to read, he may change his Opinion 
and reverse his advice to your readers.—Yours, &c., 

Percy H. Browns. 

257-8, Finsbury Pavement House, 

Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
July 22nd, 1912. 

[We have complied with our correspondent’s request,— 

Ep., Natron. ] 


ENGLAND AND RED RUBBER. 
Fo the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—How then does “ Anti-Clerical”’ propose that we 
should help the Putumayo slaves? For help them we must. 
I am not anxious to back Roman Catholics—though ] 
believe they are about the most thorough-going missionaries 
as well as the most tactful. I would gladly contribute to 
the funds of any denomination that is really competent to 
deal with this monstrous evil. But I am inclined to think 
that the only remedy is a vigorous protest from our Govern 
ment backed by three things: (a) The guns of our men-of. 
war, (b) the threatened withdrawal of our financial support, 
and (c) a clean conscience at home, e.g., as regards protection 
of women and children, and humanity to suffrage prisoners, 
A feeble “Oh, don’t!” or a hypocritical “ How shocking!” 
will only bring a grin to the face of the slaver.—Yours, &c., 

July 20th, 1912. IsopeL Fitzroy Hecar. 


THE INSURANCE ACT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—These “Insurance” Protesters are setting up a 
considerable precedent If ever Conscription is seriously 
proposed—we will see to it.—Yours, &c., 

Gedney Vicarage, Holbeach. R. L. Gates. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Will you please correct a misprint in my letier 
printed last week. Referring to the fact that Sir Michael 
Foster was not required to resign his membership of Par- 
liament when he changed from Unionist to Liberal, I wrote: 
“This record argues, I submit, in favor of a characteristic 
of University representation which Mr. Asquith desiderated, 
for in any ordinary constituency Sir Michael would have 
been called upon to resign.’-—Yours, &c., 

T. Lu. Humserstone. 

3, Selwood Place, 8. W. 

July 23rd, 1912. 





Poetrp. 


EAST LONDON. 
Juty, 1912. 
O soRROWFUL heart, unfed of hope! 
O wounded feet. peace hath not shod! 
That listless through grey alleys grope, 
That cries upon an unknown God. 


Our youth’s a little cup, they say, 

Soon drained, soon done ; our journey falls 
Along a short and stony way, 

Bounded by iron, eyeless walls. 


We thrust, our weapons break ; we strive 
A little while when we are young. 

Then spend our strength to keep alive 
Unto a starless evensong. 


O shall the children’s bread still fall 
In their beseeching hands a stone? 
Shall the Last Trump be the first call 
Bidding the poor possess his own ? 
Lucy MAastTERMAN. 
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Rediews. 


MODERN ASTHETICS. 


“Beauty and Ugliness and Other Studies in Psychological 
Esthetics.” By VERNON LEE and C, ANSTRUTHER-THOM- 
son. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 





Tus book does not pretend to be a connected treatise on 
esthetics, and for that, perhaps, we should be grateful. 
For the science of esthetics, in spite of much recent illumina- 
tion from Germany and elsewhere, is still in considerable 
cnfusion—still uncertain, indeed, where it ought to begin— 
and any attempt at a comprehensive treatment of it is almost 
certain to involve a good deal of hazy speculation-spinning. 
From this “ Beauty and Ugliness”’ is agreeably free. It 
contains a large mass of material, of close personal obser- 
yation of esthetic psychological phenomena, most of which 
are still to be brought under the complete control of theory ; 
and it contains also, what is even more valuable, some 
general sesthetic ideas which have been well thought out, 
and which are tentatively, though without dogmatism, con- 
structed into some sort of a theory. The theory is itself a 
wntribution to science, even though it may not stand rigorous 
testing; for it at least almost certainly takes us in the 
required direction, towards that region, namely, where the 
inmost esthetic problem is concealed. And if the theory be 
not altogether satisfactory, it has, at any rate, been built up 
of ideas which are derived from actual esthetic fact, by no 
means from the prejudices and preconceptions which have 
to often supplied inability to investigate esthetic 
experiences, or even to enjoy them; and the theory has 
shown us the manner in which these ideas ought to be built 
up in order to attain speculative stability. It should, 
perhaps, always be insisted, in any consideration of esthetic 
theory, that the basic fact on which the theory must be 
founded is esthetic enjoyment; though this may seem a 
tmism hardly requiring statement, much harm has been 
done by ignoring it. Austhetic science begins in introspec- 
tin; and, in this stage of its development, at least, no one 
can construct a safe esthetic theory—though several have 
attempted it—without the firm ground of personal esthetic 
enjoyment. Austhetic enjoyment certainly does not require 
esthetic theory; but at present esthetic theory absolutely 
requires esthetic enjoyment, though it is just possible that 
later on in the history of the science it may, by some 
thinkers, be dispensed with. This book by Vernon Lee and 
Miss Anstruther-Thomson is specially to be welcomed at 
this stage of wsthetic science, because the whole of it is 
securely based on genuine and unfailing esthetic enjoyment. 
This is the first thing required; for the complete structure 
of theory two more qualities are essential: the power of 
ken, unflinching, honest self-analysis, and the power of 
seculative reasoning. The trinity is not a common com- 
tination. If this book fails at all, it is not in the funda- 
nental enjoyment ; nor in the self-analysis, which is remark- 
ily nice and penetrating; but in the last operation, the 
peeulative part of it. 

“Beauty and Ugliness,’’ then, must not be considered 
san attempt at comprehensive statement of esthetic science, 
cut as a collection of facts and ideas contributory to the 
future development of the science. It must be confessed, 
however, that the book might, with a good deal of advantage, 
ave been ordered into a more coherent exhibition of facts 
ind ideas. The book, as it stands, is a labyrinthine and 
“mewhat bewildering mass of stuff, on which the reader 
mist impose such order as is possible to him; and the 
uuthors will not, we hope, blame us if our criticism seizes 
“certain matters which may not seem to them representa- 
we of the book’s contents as a whole. We have to centralise 
4 book like “Beauty and Ugliness ”’ according to personal 
idiosynerasy ; and the notions here set forth which we take 
0 be of greatest importance are, first, the notion of an 
esthetic imperative; second, that of esthetic empathy. 
There is much that is of unquestionable value in the author’s 
manner of relating general ideas with a very wide experi- 
‘ee of esthetic enjoyment; but it is with the speculative 
Tatment that we prefer to be concerned, and especially 
vith the connecting together of these two capital notions. 


“will be well to state roughly what the phrases “ sesthetic 





imperative” and “esthetic empathy” are intended to 
mean. 

“Beauty and Ugliness’’ deals primarily with visible 
art. The authors begin with an arbitrary, but very useful 
and perhaps even necessary, distinction between the terms 
“artistic’’ and “esthetic”; “artistic’’ is to be applied to 
art as a whole, but “ esthetic” to the special, unique manner 
in which art says what it has to say, the manner whose 
insistent presence separates art from every other kind of 
saying, because it satisfies the desire for beauty. They go 
on to refute the “ art-as-play’’’ theory; we need not follow 
them there. It is sufficient only to notice their ingenious 
limitation of the theory to what may be strictly called 
decoration. We are faced, then, with the simple perception 
that “it is the demand for beauty which qualifies all the 
other demands which may seek satisfaction through art’? ; 
and that “to be beautiful implies a relation entirely sui 
generis between visible and audible forms and ourselves.”’ 
Moreover, comparison between works of art of different 
kinds, periods, and climates shows that :— 


“ 


mankind has normally preferred its visible goods and chattels, 
for instance, to embody certain peculiarities of symmetry and 
asymmetry, balance and accent; and has invariably, when 
acting spontaneously and unreflectingly, altered the shapes 
afforded by reality or suggested by practical requirements, 
until they have conformed to certain recurrent types.” 
And this conclusion will apply generally to all artistic 
use of visible form; the principles of what painting and 
architecture call “composition ”’ are, on the whole, pretty 
constant. This gives us the notion of the “ westhetic impera- 
tive’’; it is simply the Principle of Beauty made subjective 
and active, instead of objective and passive; it becomes an 
utterance of man’s inner nature sent forth into his sur- 
roundings, rather than a thing sent into man by his sur- 
roundings, and merely perceived by him. Still confining 
ourselves to visible art, we must here note an indubitable 
result of modern esthetic research; namely, that in the 
whole effect of art we must distinguish between “ the 
qualities of a visible figure, pattern, or, more summarily, 
“form,” and the qualities suggested by the identification of 
this form as representing a given object.’’ It is, of course, 
with the first kind of qualities that the «esthetic imperative 
is concerned. What, then, is the nature of the satisfaction 
which this universal imperative urges man to require? Any 
future answer to this question must take account of the 
phenomenon called Empathy, the clear isolation of which 
has greatly invigorated the modern science of esthetics. 
The honor of announcing it must be shared between Professor 
Lipps and the authors of the present book, Vernon Lee and 
Miss Anstruther-Thomson. “Empathy” is the accepted 
translation of the German “ Einfiihlung,’’ “ feeling-in.”’ 
It signifies that inveterate faculty which urges man to appre- 
ciate the form of visible objects in terms of his own experi- 
ence, by projecting his own nature into the form and uncon- 
sciously imagining what it would “ feel like’’ to be enclosed 
in that form. It is, in fact, the active subjective basis of the 
universal perceptive phenomenon of animism. Empathy 
evidently varies much in intensity, and, perhaps, in kind, 
a fact which is hardly considered enough in the present 
volume; for if empathy has anything to do with the appre- 
ciation of other than visible form, which certainly seems 
likely, it must be more abstract in kind than at least some 
of the empathy provoked by a statue or a cathedral. 

Let us, however, exemplify it in a simple instance. 
Suppose we are looking at a mountain. Appreciation of its 
form, even if we sublimate it into a mathematical pattern, 
will be found to be inextricably bound up with some such 
notion as “standing upright,” or “ firmly planted ’’ (“ plant- 
ing his steadfast footsteps’); probably there will be found 
also some sense of majesty, endurance, defiance, pride, or 
the like. And this appreciation, if nicely analysed, will 
further seem to be founded on an unconscious imagination 
(not necessarily an imitation, but perhaps an inhibited imi- 
tation) of those tensions in muscles and sinews which the 
posture of the mountain suggests to us. In other words, we 
appreciate the form of the mountain by interpreting it in 
terms of our own nature; we project such experiences of 
human nature into the mountain as mountain-nature sug- 
gests. But this requires a certain effort. If, now, we look 
at a picture of the mountain, we call it a good picture 
according as, by judicious elimination and exaggeration, it 
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minimises the effort—makes the impregnation of mountain- 
nature with human nature so easy that it is irresistible. This 
rough-and-ready instance will show sufficiently what is meant 
by empathy. Its importance in speculative esthetics is 
obvious, for plainly it is primarily by means of empathy 
that we are able to enjoy the pattern, the composition of any 
picture, apart from what the picture represents—to enjoy 
all that is included in formal quality. But it remains now 
to connect empathy with the esthetic imperative, to find 
some reason why in the case of certain patterns empathy is 
pleasant, in the case of others unpleasant. At first Vernon 
Lee and Miss Anstruther-Thomson were inclined to explain 
it by joining the bodily sensations, real or imagined, which 
often result from intense empathy, with that hypothesis, 
usually associated in England with the name of William 
James, which actually identifies an emotion with those 
bodily alterations which are commonly thought of as the 
accompaniments of emotion. Accordingly, they held that 
“esthetic perception of visible shapes is agreeable or dis- 
agreeable because it involves alterations in great organic 
functions, principally respiratory and equilibratory, which 
are themselves accompanied by feelings of more or less well- 
being or the contrary.’’ But this explanation, though tempt- 
ing, they had the courage and wisdom to reject. It appears 
that they now find the required explanation in revival and 
association of pleasant or unpleasant memory. 
“* The“projection of our experience into the non-ego involves 

the more or less vivid revival of that experience in ourselves ; 
and that revival, according to its degree of vividness, is subject 

to the same accompaniment of satisfaction or dissatisfaction as 
the original experience. So, when this attribution of our modes 

of life to visible shapes, and this revival of past experience is 
such as to be favorable to our existence and in so far pleasur 
able, we welcome the form thus animated by ourselves as 

‘ beautiful’; and when all these processes of attribution and 

revival of our dynamic experiences are, on the contrary, un- 

favorable to us, we avoid that form as ‘ ugly.’ ” 

It is this important speculative result which appears 
to us the thing most necessary to criticise in the book; for 
this later explanation does not seem really any more satis- 
factory than the earlier one. It is almost certainly true that 
a sense of well-being, of some kind or another, is a criterion 
of beauty; and we are quite ready to agree when our 
authors assert that, in a portrait or picture of human beings, 
“the quality which we call life-likeness . . . is really the 
quality of making the beholder feel more keenly alive.’’ In- 
deed, does not that just hit the mark? Is not the sense of 
well-being at bottom a sense of heightened consciousness, 
which may, and perhaps usually does, exist entirely with- 
out those real or only imaginary bodily sensations which 
this explanation of pleasure-through-empathy requires? 
For there is not only visible form, even in a picture; the 
visible form is the expression of the intellectual form which 
the artistic impulse received at its conception. Then there 
is the form of a drama, or a symphony, real enough but 
not visible. ‘ Beauty and Ugliness’’ does not show clearly 
how empathy works with invisible form; but we believe that 
empathy, though of a very abstract kind, is the secret of 
its appreciation; certainly the idea would not be of great 
use to esthetic philosophy if it could only be applied to 
visible pattern. It seems likely that the sheer shape of 
a piece of music—say something in strict sonata form—is 
really appreciated by attributing to the intellectual form 
some appropriate feeling—balance, equipoise, or something, 
one might even say, associated with justice. But such em- 
pathy must be so abstract, that it is surely far-fetched to 
explain the pleasure of it by revival of past experience. And 
is it not something much more immediate than that? Is it 
not a thoroughly unique kind of pleasure, this pleasure in 
the formal quality of art? But pleasure due to revival can 
hardly be unique. 

But a possible, and more credible, connection of empathy 
with the esthetic imperative is suggested when we remember 
that empathy is not a faculty confined only to art. It is 
present in appreciation of formal beauty of any kind—land- 
scape, for instance. The unique pleasure in art is due to the 
fact that in art empathy is absolutely complete and un- 
hindered; and the function of the esthetic imperative, as our 
mountain instance hinted, is to make empathy as facile as 
possible. And when empathy is both facile and thorough we 
get the feeling of “ complete and harmonious living ’’ which 


our authors properly describe as “the main esthetic emo- | 


t 





tion.” The fact is that empathy is not merely attribyy 
our modes of feeling to an object; it is also attributing to the 
object thus empathically animated and realised oyy pre 
found desire for order and system. And only when th 
object provokes feelings and sensations in us which form a 
harmonious, balanced, ordered complexity; when empathy 
enables us to attribute to the object not simply sensations 
but a harmony of sensations—only then does the object seem 
beautiful. For it is a sense of mastery that is produced: 
this is the well-being, the heightened consciousness, we seek 
in art. When, through empathy, our formative desire is 
partially satisfied in a thing, it seems isolated from th 
welter of common experience by some coherence in it o 
triumphant orderliness; the thing is beautiful. In ay 
the triumph of our desire for formal mastery is complete 
and unquestioned; empathy makes it real to us—transfey 
the mastery to ourselves; and the esthetic imperative js 
satisfied. 





VICTORIAN MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


‘From Mendelssohn to Wagner, being the Memoirs of 
J. W. Davison, Forty years Music Critic of the ‘Times'” 
Compiled by his son, HENRY DAVISON. (Reeves. 12s. 6d, net.) 


” 


Mr. Henry Davison’s “ Life’’ of his father is apparently 
the first biography of a musical critic ever published in 
England. Mr. Davison has been almost excessively liberal 
to us and to his subject; but his 530 pages contain so much 
that is of greater interest than the merely biographical por. 
tion of his book that we are not inclined to quarrel with 
him for his discursiveness. If he has not made a notable 
historical figure of his father, he has thrown many a valuable 
sidelight on the English musical history of the period 
between about 1830 and 1880. 

To the present-day reader Davison’s name is just dimly 
known as that of the “Times” critic who strenuously 
opposed Wagner, and did perhaps more than any other man 
to retard appreciation of Wagner’s music in England. One 
is forced to confess, after a careful perusal of Mr. Henry 
Davison’s book from cover to cover, that it is very hard 
to understand how the critic’s words came to carry such 
weight as they did throughout the country. He wrote, of 
course, in the “ Times,” in the great days when that journal 
counted for more than it does now. The prestige of the 
paper no doubt gave more force to his and other writers 
blows than they had in themselves. It seems, too, as if 
Davison’s writing and thinking both hit the taste of the 
public of that time to perfection. On his son’s showing, 
he had no very great knowledge of music. His thought, » 
far as one can judge from the 200 or so pages of citations 
that his son gives, scarcely ever achieved distinction. His 
style was the commonest style of that curious epoch—pon- 
derously sentimental or moral where it was not ponderously 
facetious. Davison, besides writing for the “Times,” cot 
tributed to various other papers, and edited, for a long time, 
the “Musical World.” This last seems to have been 4 
curious publication ; it appears to have prided itself ons 
sort of gay-dog attitude towards its readers that the poorest 
of musical papers to-day would be afraid to imitate. But 
the great public evidently thought much of Davison, and 
for the greater part of his career he wielded more powel 
than any other musical journalist in England. It all seems 
very strange now—strange that this one man, of a mind 
and a style so commonplace that both would pass utterly 
unobserved to-day in the ruck of London and provincial 
journalism, should have been able to delay for many years 
the triumph of men like Schumann and Wagner. 

Mr. Henry Davison gives us some curious informatio 
as to his father’s relations with the “ Times.” Apparently 
the paper paid its staff badly. Davison joined the pape 
in 1846. What his salary was then is not stated; but” 
1850 it was raised to £200, and some time later to £25) 
at which figure it remained! He was always liable to the 
most irritating interference from his superiors, especially 
from Mowbray Morris, the. acting editor under Delané 
Morris presumably had no special knowledge of music, but 
whenever he disagreed with one of Davison’s articles ¥ 
would write to him about it at some length and with 4 
certain amount of peremptoriness. No critic of repute to-dé); 
it is certain, would tolerate so much dogmatism and inter 
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ference from an editor. On the other hand, his editors were 
Joyal to him as against the envious and spiteful pack that 
is always howling against every outspoken critic 7 and they 
even pulled him up sharply at times, not for being severe 
on charlatanry or incompetence, but for not being severe 
enough. 

“ What the public has a right to expect from us in our 
theatrical criticisms,” Morris wrote to him once, “‘ is not so 
much instruction as protection. The managers of theatres will 
always be below excellence if they can. The best is always 
dear, and their object is to make money. It is our duty to keep 
them up to the mark, in order that play-going people may 
always be sure of a superior article for their money.” 

Delane, too, requested him to 

“ Pray remember in future that we have nothing to do with 
managers, that all our interest is in the public, and that we 
justly lose credit and influence with the public when we postpone 
their interest to that of managers. Real theatrical criticism is 
capable of great and healthy action upon dramatic literature 
and acting, but mere praise of what is worthless is ruinous to 
the art, and disgraceful to the newspaper.” 

It would have been refreshing to see Delane dealing 
with a certain modern purveyor of musical farces, who dis- 
likes adverse criticism. 

With such a backing from his employers, the musical 
critic of the most powerful paper in England at that time 
could have done great work for music had he been of the 
right stuff. Unfortunately Davison was not only common- 
place but narrow and wrong-headed. His son—who writes 
about him with a detachment that cannot be too highly 
commended, and that makes the reviewer’s task all the easier 
—frankly states the critic’s limitations. 

“Davison’s opinions by this time (i.e., in 1846, when he 
began his nearly forty years’ service with the ‘“‘ Times ’”’) may 
be said to have solidified, not to say ossified. . . . His 
knowledge of and interest in music were limited to works of 
modern composers. On the important question of the 
progress and development of art he held that movement must 
be along lines in continuation of those laid down by a succession 
of musicians definitely acknowledged by the world as great, 
and therefore known as classical masters.” 

His creed was a very simple one—sonata form was God, 
and Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn were its 
prophets; and like all men of simple faith, he believed that 
evry religion but, his own came direct from the devil. The 
root of all the trouble came from the poverty of his imagina- 
tin. Like most other musicians of the time, he grossly 
overestimated the facile and transparent Mendelssohn, and 
utterly missed the significance of the new and subtler note 
of Schumann. A sample of the current blindness to the 
latter composer may be had in a letter of Sterndale Bennett 
to Davison from Leipzig in 1837 :— 

_ “T must tell you that there is here a very nice fellow, who 

isnamed Schumann, and whom I like very much. He is very 

clever; plays pianoforte beautifully when he likes, composes a 

great deal, although his music is rather too eccentric.” 

Davison, all his life through, fought against Schumann. 

“Tn later years,”’ says his son, ‘ borne back by the weight 
of a public opinion which was lighted, if not guided, by pro- 
minent lamps of the press, he still kept his face to the foe and 
to the very last refused to admit that Schumann was a great 
musician.” 

Davison, by the way, died in 1885, at the age of seventy- 
two. In 1882 he tells a correspondent, “ how you can regard 
Schumann and Mendelssohn as equals is altogether beyond 
my comprehension. The music of ‘Parsifal’ is simply 
‘tecrable.”” He frowned upon the music of Hugo Pierson, 
the one Englishman of that period who, with all his faults, 
tad more individuality than half a dozen Bennetts and 
Macfarrens, and who finally had to go to live in Germany 
find the musical atmosphere that was denied him here. 
And, of course, Davison was utterly and hopelessly on the 
wrong side of the fence with regard to Wagner and all 
‘at Wagnerism meant. His Bayreuth articles of 1876 are 
lst the sort of thing that any man of sound common-sense 
ught write. Common-sense he had in abundance, but, as 
W have said, little or none of the imagination, the vision, 
without which there can be no criticism as there can be no 
wt. We have the measure of him in a little remark he drops 
tout the « Rhine Maidens,’”’ a trio in the “ Gétterdim- 
uring’: he likes this, and calls it “a Mendelssohnian 
utof writing.”” To have seen only the superficial Mendels- 
thnian simper.in this wonderful piece of work, to have 





missed all the sadness and the pathos, the sense of a world’s 
woe, that lie concealed in the exquisite innocence of it, is 
in itself proof sufficient of Davison’s deficiency in imagina- 
tion. He was, in truth, a typical product of his epoch—an 
epoch that prided itself on its plain common-sense and wore 
mutton-chop whiskers. 

Mr. Henry Davison writes in a lively though sometimes 
awkward style. There are one or two trifling errors on 
points of fact in the volume. It was not W. H. Holmes 
but Edward Holmes who wrote the life of Mozart. 





OUR OWN INFERNO. 


“London's Underworld” and “Psychology and Crime.” By 
THOMAS HOLMES, Secretary of the Howard Association. 
(Dent. 7s. 6d, net and 1s. net.) 


In one important respect Mr. Holmes’s readers are safe with 
him. He writes of what he knows. His reports of the under- 
world are his own. 

*“* London’s great underworld,” he says, ‘‘ to many may be 
an undiscovered country. To me it is almost as familiar as 
my own fireside; twenty-five years of my life have been spent 
among its inhabitants, and their lives and circumstances have 
been my deep concern.” 


Outside of Drury Lane Theatre, when the melodrama 
is running, there are no contrasts like those of the under- 
world: vice and virtue, idleness and industry, thriftiness 
and prodigence. The people themselves have but one 
common characteristic—a perpetual want of money. Yet 
the amount of money that exploit takes or filches from the 
moneyless! Rent (if you are lord enough to house your 
family in a room) must be paid in advance: shillings out 
of an uncertain wage of shillings not yet received. And 
in all the most horrible quarters of the town, rent, for the 
takers of it, is a fortune. In certain Bastilles in sundry 
parts of London there are 

“Three hundred and sixty-nine rooms, rent always payable 
in advance—from the submerged, too!—average six shillings 
and sixpence per week per room; why, that is £120 per week, 
or £6,240 annually, from forty-one houses, if they are regularly 
occupied ! ”’ 

But the landlord is not the only thriving trader in a world 
in which ready-money is invariably to seek. A complete 
home would scarcely fetch a sovereign at auction ; yet some- 
thing in it can be found to carry to the pawnshop. Indeed, 
where there is next to nothing to pawn, “ pawnshops flourish 
exceedingly.’’ In the same region, where most of the 
children go to school on empty stomachs, “ public-houses 
do a roaring trade,” and on ready-money, too. Butcher and 
baker, it seems, “find it hard to live”’ in the underworld ; 
but “burial societies accumulate millions from a weekly 
collection of ill-spared coppers.” Strangest of all, in these 
lean latitudes, where no one ever has a shot in the locker, 
usury hums and the usurer grows rich, “by lending the 
inhabitants small sums, from a shilling up to a pound, at 
a rate of interest that would stagger and paralyse the com- 
mercial world.”’ Such, on Mr. Holmes’s presentation, are 
the normal conditions of life in the underworld. 

He shows us the lodging-houses, the furnished apart- 
ments, the nomads below the line of those who dwell in 
either, the disabled, the women of the underworld, the terms 
of marriage, the unemployed and unemployable, play and 
death in the underworld. In London, says Mr. Holmes, 
there are at least 50,000 women working (when the work is 
to be had) for fifteen hours daily at three-halfpence an hour. 
In the small hours of the morning, “a feeble woman, with 
every nerve broken, rises from her machine, shakes her 
dress and lies down on her bed; but her daughter sits on 
and on.” 

These women bring children into the world, who, un- 
fortunately for the race, do not die off quickly in sufficient 
numbers. Many of them survive to become permanent 
denizens of the underworld, “and produce after their kind.” 
Inevitably neglected, they are early known to the police, 
and find their way into prison. Here the process of spoiling 
them is continued, and the State pays the piper. Their 
case is presented with painful accuracy by Mr. Holmes in 
the chapter entitled “In Prisons Oft.” It is the weaklings 
whom prison ruins, yet the weaklings are the ones for whom 
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prison is considered the only proper place. “Prison, and 
prison only, is the one and only place for afflicted youth 
when it happens to break one or other of our laws.’’ A sturdy 
youth can be dealt with in a Borstal Institution ; or, if he 
escapes prison, in a reformatory or industrial school. But 
from these establishments the weaklings are excluded. One 
result is that “our prisons have become filled with broken 
and hopeless humanity.” 

Everyone who has visited prison and studied the situa- 
tion there knows that this is perfectly true. Prison 
swarms with the unfit. By hundreds and thousands they 
drift in and out the whole year round, are fed and clothed 
in prison at our expense, and learn nothing there, unless it 
be an added cunning in hypocrisy and crime. They are 
the despair of the staff in whatever prison shelters them. 
Some scores of warders waste their time in trying to teach 
them the simplest kinds of work; some scores of other 
warders waste their time in preserving a semblance of order 
among them. Step by step they join the ranks of those 
whom we call “habitual offenders”; yet, as Mr. Holmes 
says, “most of them are handicapped in life, and demand 
pity rather than vengeance.” It would not be at all too 
difficult a matter to place and care for them elsewhere (even 
perhaps, in the long run, at some trifling profit to the 
State); and were prisons forthwith emptied of this vast 


and hopeless contingent, the general problem of imprison- | 


ment as a penalty might then at last be approached. 

‘* But at present it is so much easier, and therefore so much 
better, to thrust the underworld, youthful and adult, into prison 
and have done with them, than it is to pursue a sane but a 
little bit troublesome method that would keep thousands of 
the poor from ever entering prison.” 

Mr. Holmes is neither niggard of, nor vague in, sugges- 
tion. His prophylactic may not be wholly new (part of it 
I have put forward in a volume just completed, and some 
other parts have the support of other writers); but—and 
this is more to the point—it is all possible of application. 
Our present economics render social salvation difficult for 
the mass, and, perhaps, as Mr. Holmes concludes, “ quite 
impossible for many.” Not the most optimistic of crimino- 
logists pretends that all crime is curable. Not the most 
optimistic of philanthropists pretends that all the sub- 
merged of the underworld can be set on dry land. But there 
are things to be done. 

For those who cannot, or will not, be socially saved 
(a legion of nomads wants salvation no more than it wants 
baths or patent boots), 

“There must be, there will be, and at no far distant date, 
detention, segregation, and classification. We must let them 
quietly die out, for it is not only folly, but suicidal folly, to 
allow them to continue and to perpetuate.” 


A French criminologist, Dr. Maurice de Fleury, in a 
volume published a few years ago, recommends some form 
of hospital-prisons ; but, for the most wretched class of the 
destitute, prison should scarcely be thought of. A 
courageous doctor in the provinces, with a view to making 
fruitless alf unions of the unfit, has advised a certain 
surgical operation—nothing in any way desperate; but this 
encounters much sentimental opposition. It would be no 
bar to marriage ; it would merely render marriage harmless. 

The “indisputably feeble-minded ’’ (upon whom infinite 
and costly pains are uselessly bestowed in prison) must be 
caught young, and “it must be the duty of the State” to 
“make them happy” in permanent homes that have yet to 
be devised. For the professional tramp, 


in every county, and under county authorities, or, if 
necessary, by a combination of counties, special colonies for 
vagrants, one for males and another for females.” 


Mr. Holmes might have strengthened this part of the 
case by reference to Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
Holland was the first’ country in Europe to show that a 
well-planned labor colony means the elimination of the 
tramp. At Merxplas, in Belgium, an immense colony (semi- 
agricultural, but chiefly industrial) provides accommodation 
and work for five or six thousand inmates; and from the 
high roads of Belgium the vagrant is said to have disap- 
peared. This colony (a wonderful affair, none the less) is 
too large, and there is too much of militarism in its manage- 
ment. In Switzerland, where they have the forced labor 
colony and the free labor colony, the system approaches 
—or did at one time approach—perfection; and, under 
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Otto Kellerhals, the model institution at Witzwyl pays its 
way. Let these experiments be contrasted with our oy, 
systematic and expensive bungling of the whole question of 
vagrancy. In “Crime and Criminals,” Dr. Quinton get; 
out effectively the burlesque of the life of a tramp in 
English prisons—a burlesque on which we squander Many 
thousands annually, getting never a sight of the fun. 4; 
Mr. Holmes drily observes, this is worth thinking about. |, 
is naturally asked: Where have we the land for labor 
colonies? We have probably more than in one generation 
we could use up for the purpose; the barren soil which 
rightly gets the go-by from capital, but which is the best of al] 
for the compulsory agricultural effort of the tramp. 

Mr. Holmes discusses the nightly population of the 
Thames Embankment. This grimy and satirical reflection 
of the life of a capital, in one of its finest thoroughfares, js 
our own peculiar disgrace. It is tolerated in no other capital 
in Europe. Sentimental philanthropy runs riot, night by 
night, on the Embankment, and effects nothing better than 
a regular dole to a regular crowd of seekers. The methods 
of the Salvation Army and of the Church Army with these 
people are entirely condemned by Mr. Holmes. “ We must 
have shelters for them, but the County Council must pr. 
vide them.” 

But whence comes this exhaustless company of the 
derelict? It is bred in, and flows from, the streets of the 
underworld. A prime cause of its existence, then, is the 
housing of the poor—the criminal poor and the honest and 
semi-honest poor: three classes that, as conditions go, merge 
and sink and disappear in one another. House the poor, 
and the population of prisons begins to melt. House the 
poor, and the population of the hospitals begins to melt. It 
is not easy, but it grows imperative ; and another generation 
will call it the cheapest job we ever undertook. 





LUTHER’S TABLE TALK. 


‘*A Chronicle of Friendships.” By LUTHER MunpDay. Illus. 
trated. (Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is surely one of the most good-natured books ever 
printed. The list of persons in the index exhausts the 
alphabet (‘‘ X” is the only letter unrepresented), and almost 
every individual is kindly remembered by Mr. Munday. 
Once, indeed, he found a “ disagreeable’’ man; nay, hardly 
this ; it is simply, “I thought him disagreeable.” It was one 
Bagge, captain of the gig of the gunboat ‘‘ Goshawk,” of 
which Mr. Munday, a volunteer, was stroke. For some 
piece of insubordination Bagge degraded him to the rank 
of cook’s mate. “I paid him back, and had the pleasure 
of seeing him gulp down, and up, a cup of cocoa I made for 
him with salt water.” This seems to have been the unkindest 
action of Mr. Munday’s uncommonly sympathetic life. 

He tried all sorts of callings until he found his position 
as the ideal manager of the most amusing club in London. 
His earliest experience was reading the Bible to Issac 
Pitman. Pitrhan had perfected his system of stenography, 
and, working seventeen hours a day in a loft over a stable, 
was publishing his Bible of signs. Mr. Munday 

“read to him for one year, but thirty years afterwards 

the hateful sub-conscious habit of reading the stops came back 

to me while reading the lessons at Lyndhurst Church. To my 
horror, I heard myself declaim: ‘Here beginneth the first 
chapter of the Book of Kings, comma,’ and then continue: ‘In 
the seventh year of Jehu, Joas began to reign, colon.’ ” 
An uncle provided him with an office-stool in the Fore 
Street Company. Relinquishing this, he obtained leave 
from the Admiralty to serve as a gunner for two cruises:— 
“It pretty well shook me to pieces; how, then, must it be 
with the guns of to-day’s calibre? I cannot think of anything 
more grand and awful than the nerve-strain in firing a gum 
at sea. I fired three, and gave, quite a good scoring 
account of myself.” 

He was next by turns a volunteer in the Fire Brigade, 
the Thames Police, and the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and held for five minutes the post of Chairman at the 
Pavilion Music Hall. He tried planting in Ceylon. Returt- 
ing to England, he learned singing at a cost of £900, and 
secured his “first and only serious engagement,” which 

“lasted two minutes and a quarter. Mackenzie was conducting, 

and the London Musical Society provided a chorus of two 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S BOOKS 


A NEW VIEW OF WHISTLER 











MEMORIES OF 


James McNeill Whistler 


By THOMAS R. WAY. 10s. Gd. net. 


+,* This volume contains 38 Illustrations, including an unpublished etching drawn by Whistler, and bitten in by 
Sir Frank Short, A.R.A.; an original sketch, seven lithographs in colour, drawn by the Author on brown paper, and 
many in black and white ; the remainder are facsimiles by photolithography. The text deals with the Author’s 
memories of nearly twenty years of close association with Whistler. 








OTHER NEW LIBRARY BOOKS. 


FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS IN PARIS. 
By J. J. CONWAY, Wih an Introduction by Mrs. JOHN LANE, 12s. 6d. net. 
A TRAGEDY IN STONE. 7s. 6d. net. By LORD REDESDALE. 
THE HERALDS OF THE DAWN. A Play in Eight Scenes. By WILLIAM WATSON. 4s. 6d. net 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A COURT PAINTER. By H. JONES THADDEUS. With Reproductions 
from many of the Author’s most celebrated pictures. 12s, 6d. net. 
JOURNAL OF A SPORTING NOMAD. 12s. 6d. net. By J. T. STUDLEY. 
IN PORTUGAL, 7s. 6d. net. By AUBREY F. G. BELL. 
BEAUTY AND UGLINESS. 12s. 6d. net. By VERNON LEE and C. ANSTRUTHER THOMSON. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 10s. 6d. net. By his Valet FRANCOIS. 


FICTION. 


THE LAST ROSES OF SUMMER. 
I. SUNSHINE SKETCHES OF A LITTLE TOWN. by STEPHEN LEACOCK, 


Author of ‘‘ Literary Lapses,” ‘‘ Nonsense Novels,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Leacock has fairly surpassed himself with “ Sunshine Sketches.’ The Canadian Mark Twain gives us the funniest volume of 
recent years. It is very unlikely that we have in the century’s literature a more humorous character than Jos. Smith, with the 
“solemn, inexpressible, unreadable face of the heaven-born hotel keeper,” and his two hundred and eighty pounds of solid flesh 
encased in clothes which made him look like an * over-dressed pirate.” [Ready Shortly. 


I. THE NEW HUMPTY DUMPTY. By DANIEL CHAUCER, Author of ‘The Simple 
Life, Limited.” 6s. 
Mr. Chaucer's knowledge of literature and life is extraordinary. The plot is very up-to-date, and deals with an attempt on the 
part of a curious clique of people to restore an exiled monarch to the throne of his fathers. Many readers will put living names to 
the principal characters. This brilliant work scintillates with wit and wisdom. [Ready. 


ll. AN AMERICAN GIRL AT TH E DURBAR. By SHELLAND BRADLEY. 6s. 


Mr. Bradley is well known for his ‘‘ Adventures of an A.D.C.,” ‘*‘ An American Girl in India,” “The Doings of Berengaria,” &e. 
This is the only novel to contain a complete account of the Durbar, and very picturesque it is. A delightful love story colours the 
bok, and the principal characters are admirably drawn. [Ready. 
IV. CLARA. By NEIL LYONS, Author of “Sixpenny Pieces,” “Cottage Pie,” “Arthurs,” &c. 6s. 


Mr. Neil Lyons is so well known for his tales of mean streets—indeed he has no superior in his art—that there is no need to 




















emphasise his qualities. It only remains for us to herald the arrival of “ Clara.” [Ready Shortly. 
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hundred. Whether it was the noise of the orchestra or the 

chorus, I don’t know, but something paralysed me. I got away 

all wrong, jumbled the whole affair, and walked off the stage.” 

While he may have been wondering what Fate really 
proposed for him, Mr. Munday’s hour struck. The pro- 
prietor of the Lyric Club, then languishing in Bond Street, 
offered him the secretaryship. “I took it,’’ he says, pre- 
scient of the future, “like a shot.” It was well for the 
Lyric Club, well for Mr. Munday. 

**T never enjoyed work so much. In a very little while, on 
the tide and torrent of fashion at the Lyric Club floated the 
beauty of the time, and through its lighted avenues at St. 
Anne’s and its halls in Piccadilly, went Royal Dukes, Am- 
bassadors, and other leading lights of society, art, and culture. 
Both places sparkled as did no other centres of amusement in 
London in those days. Its exclusiveness was guarded by 
lords and ladies, whose smiles or frowns consigned candidates 
and their guests to happiness or disappointment.” 

Lord Londesborough became President of the Club, and 
among the Committee were Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Millais, Irving, Arthur Sullivan, Tosti, Bancroft, Wynd- 
ham, Tree, Morell Mackenzie, and Mr. Speaker Gully. “The 
fundamental basis was*that of a social mingling with repre- 
sentatives of art and sport.’”’ The Sunday evening dinners 
were famous :— 


“At these most carefully selected dinner parties, beauty 
was frequently represented by the actresses and songstresses of 


the day; wit and humor by well-known social figures, play- © 


writers, painters, and poets. After dinner we adjourned to the 
beautiful litle theatre in the lower part of the Club premises, 
to find it crowded with members, waiting for the programme 
which was to follow. Only twice, I think, in five years, 
difficulty arose from talking among the audience, but in both 
cases the concert or play was stopped as a penalty.” 


These were but part of the club’s attractions. The 
Lyric’s cricket club, of which W. G. Grace, Lord Hawke, A. G. 
Steele, W. W. Read, A. E. Stoddart, Captain Wynyard, 
J. H. Hornby, and Sir Timothy O’Brien were members, 
defeated all comers, “including the best Australian team 
that had ever tried conclusions with England.’’ At Ascot, 
Henley, the University Boat Race, and elsewhere, the Lyric, 
under Mr. Munday’s management, entertained with a lavish 
discretion. 

Then, in five years or so, when the Lyric Club was at 
its zenith, “these triumphs suddenly ceased, and it fell a 
victim to a great misfortune.’”’ What this was we are not 
told, but, 


‘Together with all sentiment, the ashes of the Club 
crumbled to pieces. The members signified their resignation in 
a body, the Committee resigned, and I was left alone to wrestle 
with difficulties I could not overcome. . . . So one after- 
noon, after getting a chemist to destroy the Club cats, I turned 
the key, and took it to the Court, or to the mortgagees, I forget 
which; but there was absolutely nothing else to do.’’ 


For the Lyric Mr. Munday was in great measure con- 
soled by the Green Park Club; at least he says, “I had 
never enjoyed any occupation so free from worry and diffi- 
culty as organising a ladies’ club, and its mild revels acted 
as a tonic.”” The interregnum was devoted to theatrical 
affairs, in association first with Sir Charles Wyndham, and 
later with Sir Herbert Tree. He organised altogether some 
500 entertainments. 


The book overflows with lively anecdote. We take a few 
from one chapter and another :— 


** At the Pavilion, Sandow introduced me to a loquacious 
Australian, who said he did not know what was coming over 
Sydney; he did not suppose there were three men in the whole 
town to-day who could write ‘ Hamlet.’ ”’ 

“* On the day of Lord Tennyson’s death, an admirable panto- 
mime writer shook me flabbily by the hand, and said: ‘Another 
vacancy in our ranks—Tennyson dead!’ ” 

“A doctor at the London Hospital put up this notice: 
‘ Doctor XXX’s lecture will be postponed in consequence of a 
command he has received to attend at Sandringham.’ Under- 
neath, some wag had added, ‘ God save the King!’ ” 

“IT asked T. P. O’Connor if there were as many absent 
Irish landlords as ever. ‘ Yes, Luther, they swarm.’ ” 

“T was with Mr. and Mrs. Whistler the day before they 
crossed over to Paris, and shared the last meal in their house in 
Tite Street. We had two chops between us three, and 
beer; he and his wife each gave me a portion of theirs, and we 
sat on packed boxes.” 

“ How I wish we could meet again at those wonderful dress 
rehearsals at the Savoy . - filled as it always was with 
mutual friends, who sat up half the night to hear Gilbert (the 
hero of more inverted commas than Shakespeare) make his usual 
pretty speech at the end of the rehearsals: ‘Principals, Director, 


| 
| 
| 





Orchestra, Managers, and Chorus, if the play succeeds, the 
credit is yours; if it fails, the fault is ours’; and in these 
few words he wiped away all the little severities and asperitieg 
inseparable from the trials of a long rehearsal.” 

“I dined with the Duke of Edinburgh. 
dinner I presented Barnum, the most famous impresario of his 
day, perhaps of the century, to the Duke, who playfully asked 
Barnum how much he would offer him to go to America 
Barnum paused, and solemnly replied, ‘I would give you a 
very big fee, your Royal Highness, but I would give your 
mother double.’ ”’ 


The whole book is as good as a Sunday party at the 
Lyric. 





THE SCHOOL-CHILD AND HIS HELPERS. 


“The Care Committee, the Child, and the Parent.” By 
DouGLas PEPLBR. (Constable, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Durine the last few years there has grown up quietly in 
London a new social organism of great interest, which, if it 
develops as its well-wishers desire, may have a far-reachi 
influence in civic life. This is the network of Children’s Care 
Committees, formed by voluntary workers, who undertake, 
under the supervision and with the aid of the County Council, 
to have the oversight of the children who need their help, 
through poverty or illness, throughout the elementary schools 
of London. Commencing with the voluntary arrangements 
made by the London School Board in 1900, in the formation 
of the Joint Committee on Underfed Children, the various 
efforts to provide food for the poorest children in differ. 
ent districts were linked up and extended, until in time 
committees were formed throughout the London area. Simul- 
taneously with this extension of the field of work came a 
development of its intensive character; it had been realised 
at an early date by many workers that the provision of meals 
did not merely involve giving food to hungry children, but 
must be considered in the light of the needs of the home; 
that more than the mere gift of meals was needed to make 
a child healthy. Such workers became links between school 
and home, and presently the supervision of ‘medical treat- 
ment was added to their duties, while the development of the 
Labor Exchanges, with their juvenile advisory committees, 
gave a new outlet to their thought for the future work in 
life of the children under their care. At present, more than 
three thousand men and women are engaged in this work; 
some of them busy in the daytime in trade or commerce, 
as professional folk or artisans ; others, with greater leisure, 
able to devote a larger share of their time to visiting the 
homes of the school children, accompanying some child, 
whose parents are at work, to the hospital to get spectacles, 
or for a minor operation, or making inquiries as to a fitting 
trade opening for one who is just leaving school. Many of 
these volunteers have already been at work each summer on 
behalf of the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, whose local 
organisation may, perhaps, in time be merged in the work 
of the new Children’s Care Committees. There is no sort of 
social honor attached to this task, not even the pinchbeck 
glory which makes borough councillors and others covet, for 
a brief space, the office of school manager. The members of 
the Care Committee have the right of entry into their school 
for their own work; the skilled knowledge of the teachers 
is at their service in consultation, but they have no sem- 
blance of authority other than that which comes from good 
work well done. Their business is to help the child and to 
undertake a work outside the school’s walls which is 10 
part of the teacher’s business, though often enough unselfish 
teachers have undertaken it in addition to their own task. 
The County Council will do well, while increasing the oppo 
tunities of service of its Care Committees, to avoid giving 
them other powers. The filling in of forms and routine work, 
which is a part of their present duty, might be lightened 
by a more complete municipal machinery ; but the very life 
of these committees is in their voluntary character. ; 
Unfortunately, the growth of this most interesting 
experiment has been hindered by political struggles, as well 
as by the age-long battle between Socialist and Individualist 
One party has resisted to the last the application of rate-aid to 
the healing and feeding of children, seeing in it the destruc 
tion of family independence by a mechanical municl 
Socialism ; the other has been zealous to extend the functions 
of the civic machine, without always considering that o 
problem to be solved is not merely physical, but moral ; 
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in its eagerness to find the needful clothing, it has some- 
times forgotten that the body is more than the raiment. The 
history of the origin and work of the Care Committee is 
dealt with by Mr. Douglas Pepler in an interesting way, 
and he writes suggestively of the great problems with which 
its workers are brought into contact. It is yet to be seen 
whether its machinery provides the method by which muni- 
cipal official and voluntary worker can be brought into help- 
ful co-operation ; but, unless this can be done, yet one more 
attempt will have to be made to gain this end ; for, without 
some permanent municipal machinery, voluntary work re- 
mains spasmodic and unequal, varying from district to dis- 
trict, and leaving gaps unfilled, while without the enthu- 
siasm, the initiative and the free service of the volunteer, 
the municipal organisation becomes a dead machine. The 
rates may provide a perfect equipment—they cannot give the 
power to make it effective unless the living spirit of volun- 
tary service and co-operation makes the dry bones live. 
Mr. Pepler will perhaps make his reader ask himself 
questions which our civilisation too lightly takes for granted. 
He sees difficulties which the easy-going optimists of progress 
ignore; but he sees, too, spiritual forces at work which they 
have not always heeded. His book may help many who are 
already bravely endeavoring to unravel some of the tangled 
threads of human destiny, and it may stir up others to 
undertake a task which must be hard, because it is a great 


one. But it is no hopeless task for him, nor for those ~ 


who see with him, not only the tragedy and mystery, but 
something also of the divine miracle of the life of men. 





NEW FICTION. 


‘The Darksome Maids of Bagleere.” 
(Swift. 6s.) 

“The Inviolable Sanctuary.” 
(Nelson. 2s.) 

“The Rat-Trap.” 


6s.) 


By W. H. KERsEy. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


By DANIEL WOODROFFE. 


Wuite Mr. Kersey’s novel is very unequal, its best scenes 
arrest attention by their dramatic richness and psychological 
strength. It is always a sign of a writer’s power when his 
characters seem to be acting and talking from inner depths 
a little beyond their creator’s reach as_ well as 
independently of their own volition. His analysis, 
in fact, is instinctive, bringing into play the flow of 
conflicting impulses and feelings in his character 
which are born of the pressure of circumstance or 
mood. In “The Darksome Maids of Bagleere,” the hard, 
dissipated, selfish Philip Bolt compels our interest, because 
his elements of scoundrelism seem always in a state of flux— 
now crystallising out into mere callousness, and now gather- 
ing way for some fresh dishonorable departure. The author 
indicates cleverly also Philip’s attractiveness to women; 
and here again the puzzle is whether the man’s coarseness 
and brutality are not partly compensated for by his very 
waywardness. At any rate, Philip is a scoundrel of parts— 
cool, calculating, and resourceful; and he has a genius for 
seizing a favorable occasion after he has been brought low. 
The dark circumstances under which the girl, Frances, whom 
he has seduced, and Morgans, her father, are both brought 
to suicide would have wrecked the career of any blackguard 
less experienced ; but Philip, after a short term of ostracism 
by the neighborhood, turns up again and marries the 
spinster, Thomasin Bagleere, with the reluctant consent of 
both the families. An example of Mr. Kersey’s art at its 
best will be found in the chapter where Philip wins 
Thomasin by a few artful words, after first blundering and 
failing to dissemble his designing sordid motives. Thomasin’s 
feeling for the man she has good cause to distrust is capitally 
indicated, and her devotion to him when she has borne him 
a child, and he has proved both heartless and faithless, is 
true to the obscure springs of human passion. While the 
rural atmosphere of this story of old-fashioned yeoman life 
is as true as its Somersetshire flavor, not a few of the con- 
versations strike us as being rather too pointless and inde- 
terminate. The author’s style is perhaps a little affected 
by the consciousness that he is following in the footsteps of 
Thomas Hardy, and the sensational note struck in the 
scenes of the Morgans’ tragedy is reminiscent of some of 
the master’s least happy passages. We shall await Mr. 
Kersey’s next essay in fiction with genuine curiosity. 


(Werner Laurie. 





In “The Inviolable Sanctuary,’ Mr. “ Birmingham” 
works again with complete success the enticing little lite 
gold-mine he discovered for us in “ Spanish Gold,” and other 
of his stories which exploit the ever fresh humors of the 
Irish peasantry. It is curious to compare this modern 
graft with the original stem of the Anglo-Irish novel of the 
‘forties, cultivated assiduously by Lever and Lover. In each 
case, the atmospheric background is contributed by the 
humorous and subtle-minded Celtic peasantry, while “ the 
gentry ’’ fill the foreground with their social and Sporting 
adventures. Priscilla, the Anglo-Irish girl of seventeen, why 
takes her English schoolboy cousin, Frank Mannix, out 
sailing in the great Bay of Rosnacree, and discovers a thriJ. 
ling mystery on one of the innumerable islands, is a charmi 
creation. She has all the wit and unconventional audacity 
of her Irish forebears along with English directness and 
love of action. ‘It would spoil the reader’s pleasure to follow 
here the series of lively adventures that befall the youthful 
navigators of the “Tortoise,” or the ramifications of the 
intrigue by which they baffle the machinations of their 
suspicious elders. The charm of the story lies in its breezy 
open-air descriptions, and in the clever character-drawing of 
the Irish fishermen, Jimmy Kinsella and Peter Walsh. Mr. 
Birmingham has so light and natural a touch that we may 
hint to him that after his successes with a novel of “ bustling 
plot,’’ he should aim higher on the next occasion, and pro- 
duce an artistic novel of “ manners.”’ 

Villains naturally appeal to us more in fiction than 
in life, and Mr. Keyser, the cold, red-eyed German 
scoundrel who poisons his wife on board an Atlantic 
steamer, and then schemes to do away with his step-daughter, 
Hoya, and the little band of shipwrecked whites who are 
cast away on the Sangtas, is a villain worth knowing in 
print. He is compared by one of his fellow Europeans to 
a thick, grey snake, but this is scarcely a compliment to 
the reptile. Mr. Keyser, however, makes a mistake when 
he confides to the brown-skinned miscreant, Mr. Arathoon, 
the joys of French restaurants, and other luxuries of our 
higher civilisation. Mr. Arathoon, who owns a tropical 
island and commands the bodies and souls of his negro 
dependants, is described by one of his followers as “de 
blimengest ole, rotten melon, an’ as wicked as a Mexican 
mule.” Overcome by lust of blood and a wave of ferocity, 
Mr. Arathoon, having obeyed his impulse and shot the 
German dead, determines to get possession of Miss Hoya’s 
person and her valuable securities, and exterminate the 
little band of white refugees. To tell the truth, “ Daniel 
Woodroffe’s” description of the fight that ensues is not 
equal to the vivacity of her descriptions of worldly atmos- 
pheres. Hoya’s sentimental mother, Mrs. Solness, who 
marries the designing Mr. Keyser because she has not been 
made love to for eighteen years previously, is quite true to 
type; and Hoya herself, with her tomboyish charm, is a 
heroine quite desirable. Dinah, the black nurse, who 
philosophises to her little white charges, is also refresh- 
ingly natural. After the fight, which results in “a heap of 
funerals,” the old nurse remarks to the orphaned Adolphus, 
as she puts him to bed, “Gawd seen fit ter change things 
a bit te-night. Hell ain’t improved much by the shuffle; 
but dis island is, and dat’s a fact; so I reckon there ain't 
no reason fo’ leavin’.” Readers who seek the solace of the 
seaside will find “The Rat Trap” an excellent diversion in 
their holiday mood. 





The GHeek in the Crtp. 


Price Friday 
morning, 
July 26 
Consols _ ee oa a —- wae oo 
Midland Deferred is ae — . 664 


Price Friday 
morning. 
July 19. 


Canadian Pacific ... we asd 2724 — 
Mexican Railway Ordinary ... ... 622 ... 614 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896... ws we 0 (i (“a ae: 8D 
Union Pacific + oe — —: a | 


THE situation just now, both in the Money Market and om 
the Stock Exchange, is rather difficult to define. The shrink- 
age in Consols is much talked about; but the pessimism 
of last week is disappearing now that Sir Felix Schuster 
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A food of great nutritive value which 

can be made suitable for any degree of 

digestive power by the simple process of 

letting it stand for a longer or shorter 

period at one stage of its preparation. 
When strength is returning after illness, a carefully regulated 
and increasing amount of exercise for the digestive functions is 


beneficial. Benger’s Food is the only food which can be pre- 


\, pared so as to give the stomach this regulated amount of work. 
if Benger's Food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


inmaking, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
_— stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 




















POMPEIAN 
PARCHMENT 


The Distinctive Letter-Paper 








will lift your letters 
out of the crowd 
and it gives you 
this quality 
cheaply 
hie 
Box of | Quires 
Envelopes 1/- per 100 


Of Your Stationer 


Samples free from W. H. Smith & Son 
Wholesale and Manufacturing Stationers 
Kean Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
$15 15s. a ae ee COPENHAGEN, 


CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, BARCELONA, 
£10 10s. Sept. 17th. 


£14 14S, acer, TUNISIA, MALTA, SICILY. Oct. 2nd. 





os Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N. W. 


HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


ONE THOUSAND 


NEW HELPERS WANTED FOR 


The National Refuges for Homeless and 
Destitute Children. 


Training Ships ARETHUSA and CHICHESTER 
Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The EARL of JERSEY, G.C.B. 








10 MEET CURRENT EXPENSES OF TWO SHIPS AND TEN HOMES 
IN LONDON AND COUNTRY. 

1200 BOYS AND GIRLS ARE NOW BEING SUPPORTED. 

Names and Contributions thankfully received by 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN Jeint 
HENRY G. COPELAND f Secretaries. 
___ London Home and Office, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


Pr PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
ba KYNOCH, LIMITED. 

ve VACANCIES in their Comnimercial Departments for a few young 
Teutlemen of good education and manners. Ne premium required. 


‘rm of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witten, Nr. Birmingham. y y 


“SITUATION WANTED. 























[RSH GENTLEMAN, aged 29, guod social references, Roman 
Yatholic, Liberal, Graduate Dublin University, Barrister-at-Law, desires 
Petition as PRIV 

interested in Soci 
tish Question. — 
to''T 


ATE SECRETARY to Member of Parliament or person 
al Reform. Some experience of politics and knowledge of 
Reply (please state salary and scope of employment) to F. R., 
HE Nation," 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W,.C. 
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‘~PERFECTOS’ 
N° 2 
Virginia Cigarettes 


Distinguished by a superb delicacy, the 
result of a matchless blend of the finest 
Virginia Tobacco, hand-made. 


10 ror 6d. 50 ror 2/6 
20 , 1/- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger 
cigarette of the same quality. 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 
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and the Chairman of Barclay’s have pointed out that a fall 
in credit is going on all over the world. Other Governments 
are being blamed with more reason, for they are nearly all 
sturdy borrowers, while Mr. Lloyd George is paying off 
debt. He is suffering for the sins of his predecessors, 
especially for Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s Trustee Stocks Act 
and Mr. Wyndham’s Irish Land Act. I hear that some 
of the City magnates are annoyed with the Governor of 
the Bank for his attack on the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
They wanted to get on to friendlier terms with the Govern- 
ment, if only to avert the coming of another Budget. In 
this connection, rich men are beginning to regard Mr. 
Winston Churchill and his talk of further Naval expansion 
next year with some anxiety, and with uncomfortable 
thoughts of the super-tax. I may say that yesterday I made 
careful inquiries in the City about the great Naval Panic 
of which one reads in the newspapers. I could get no con- 
firmation of its existence. Several people said to me that 
City men are too busy trying to make a little money before 
the holidays to pay much attention to naval questions. But 
there is some anxiety about our relations with Germany, and 
a very strong feeling in many quarters that they ought to 
be improved. The mere thought of war produces conster- 
nation. It would mean a terrible crop of bankruptcies and 
wholesale unemployment. The Capital Market is even more 
hotly besieged than last year with British and Colonial and 
Foreign suitors. It is difficult to see how a further shrink- 
age of value3’ in the Gilt-edged Market can be avoided, 
though, of course, the Government will not be so crazy as 
to play with the Jingo idea of a Naval Loan. That would 
indeed flatten out the Consol Market! Meanwhile, the 
Money Market is still in the grip of the Bank, and the 
discount rate has been above the Bank minimum, as the 
Market has been taking short loans at 34 per cent. The 
gold reserve, however, is satisfactorily strong, and there is 
no reason to anticipate any rise in the Bank Rate at present, 
provided nothing occurs to upset the political equilibrium. 
There is a great desire for peace between Italy and Turkey, 
and some hope that it may soon be brought about. 


Tue SouTHERN PAssENGER DIVIDENDS. 


The Stock Exchange had been fondly hoping that the 
effects of the coal strike, with the heavy losses in gross 
receipts, would have been compensated to some extent by 
the restriction of services. The results so far declared, 
however, are below anticipations, and indicate that reduction 
of expenditure is not so easy in practice as it may seem in 
theory, and the lines which kept up their services have 
suffered as much as those which restricted theirs. The Great 
Eastern, for instance, whose passenger receipts are £11,600 
up, has lost £24,700 in goods, though its aggregate receipts 
are only £7,000 down, on account of the satisfactory work- 
ing of the Continental steamboats. This loss, though it 
compares with a published decline of £64,500, would be 
immaterial but for the fact that working expenses have 
risen £75,000; but the consequent decline in net receipts 
entails a reduction of 1 per cent. in the dividend. The South- 
Eastern and Chatham, whose performance formed a strong 
contrast to the Great Eastern’s at the time of the coal 
strike, shows a loss of £22,661 in gross receipts (comparing 
with £44,820 in published figures), and working expenses 
are less than £10,000 up, so that the dividend on South- 
Eastern Ordinary is only reduced from 14 to 14 per cent. 
per annum, while the Chatham pays the same rate, drawing 
on the larger sum brought into the accounts in order to 
do so. The Brighton line has not yet published more than 
the bare dividend announcement, but this is poor enough. 
The rate is 2 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary stock, 
as compared with 34 per cent. last year, while the carry- 
forward is about £1,200 more. This is a lower rate than 
the stock has received at any time in the last ten years. 
This reduction in dividend represents £38,250 in net revenue, 
as compared with a loss of £110,000 in published gross 
receipts, so that the performance is not so bad by com- 
parison with the others. In the current half-year, assuming 
that no more general dislocations of traffic occur, the results 
are certain to be good, as they will compare with the rail- 
way strike half-year. It is safe to assume, therefore, that 
the dividends for the second half of the year will be as 
high as in 1911, and on this basis we may set out the yields 
on the above stocks at present prices :— 


[July 27, 1919, 








Price. 

Great Eastern ee oe ose oon ~ a 
Brighton Ordinary ove oc nes eee -» 108 
Preferred Ordinary 125 
o” Deferred vidi “ns an on wae 91 
Chatham First Pref. oe we ne ats 87 
South Eastern Ordinary ... wee ewe one 86 
Preferred Ordinar ies «- 
- Deferred Ordinary we a 57 i 
Two of the yields here are over 5 per cent. : Chatham Firs, 
Preferred and South-Eastern Preferred ; but in both case 
the dividends are covered by a narrow margin, and 191} 
was the first year in recent history in which these stocks 
received their full dividend. Undoubtedly, the safest stock 
in the above list is Brighton Preferred, yielding 4{ per cent, 
the dividend on which was covered by 54 per cent., equalling 
£280,000, paid on the Deferred for 1911. The margin Wil] 


not be quite so large this year, but it will be ample. 
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THe AncHor Line Report. 

This is one of the smaller British shipping companies 
which became a joint-stock concern some fourteen years 
ago. Its chief trade is with the United States and India, 
It suffered from the American slump, and also from the 
fight between the Morgan Combine and the Cunard; but 
in the last few years its prosperity has much improved. This 
year the dividend is 75 per cent., after writing off £153,061 
for depreciation on ships, wharves, goodwill, etc., standing 
at £1,749,020. This rate of allowance is about 9 per cent. 
of book-value. In addition to this, £35,000 is put to reserve, 
which now amounts to £200,000. The control of the con- 
pany has been acquired by the Cunard Line, a fact which 
should add to the security of its Debenture and Preference 
capital.. The 45 per cent. Debentures, of which there are 
£465,000, stand at par, and the 54 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares at 93, yielding 58 per cent. The dividend 
on these shares has been regularly paid, and they are quite 
a good shipping security, though, as the company’s liabilities 
on open account are rather large, it is possible that new 
capital will be raised in some form or other. 

LucELLUM. 





ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Head Office—BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C 





Assets Exceeds £23,000,000. 


Chairman: 


THE RIGHT HON, LORD ROTHSCHILD, 6.C.V.0. 





Among the classes of Insurance Business transacted by 
the Company are the following :— 

(1) Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate 
Duties. — 

(2) Fire Insurance of every description. 

(3) Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and 
Profit consequent upon Fire Damage 
property. 

(4) Marine Insurance. 

(5) Burglary, Theft, and Plate-Glass Insurance. 

(6) Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies af 
also granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Pro- 
spectuses with other papers may be had on written of 
personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS, LTD. 


Tue eleventh annual ordinary general meeting was held on 
the 23rd inst., at Salisbury House, E.C., Sir Adolph Tuck, 
Bart., presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report, the Chairman 
said that the most encouraging feature of the year’s results 
was the fact that the most considerable increase that had 
to be recorded was in connection with the original depart- 
ment on which the fame of Raphael House had grown up, 
and which had not only been maintained, but had strength- 
ened every year—namely, the Christmas and New Year Card 
Department. Picture postcards had settled down into a 
sure, steady trade, fostered and increased to a considerable 
extent by Tuck’s postcard exchange register, in which 
appeared periodically the names of some two thousand of 
the latest collectors of Tuck’s postcards in every part of the 
world. The engraving, fac-simile, art-study, and general 
picture department had also more than held its own during 
the past year, while the screen, relief, art, and toy-novelty 
department had also had a successful year’s trading. The 
show-card and advertising department continued to develop, 
and bade fair to become an important auxiliary to the trade 
of the company. Another satisfactory feature was that the 
increased profits had been contributed to by their branches 
in Berlin and Paris, and by the expansion of their overseas’ 
trade. 

Referring to the National Insurance Act, the Chairman 
sated that their total expenditure in connection with it 
would not exceed £400 per annum, and, without going into 
politics, but viewing the Act from the broad standpoint of 
the merchant or capitalist employing labor, he was of the 
firm opinion that that expenditure, or any natural increase 
upon it with an increase in the Company's business, would, in 
the long run, prove one of the best investments which the 
company had ever been called upon to make. 

Dealing with the accounts, the Chairman said that 
the net profit realised during the past year amounted to 
£36,488. Add to that the balance brought forward from the 
last year, £5,771, and they had a net total of £42,259 to deal 
with, Out of that the Preference dividend of 54 per cent. 
had already been paid, while the interim dividend of 5 per 
cent. for the half-year had also been paid. After deducting 
the directors’ remuneration, there remained the net sum 
of £19,259 to be dealt with ; out of which it was proposed to 
jaya dividend of 7 per cent. for the half-year, making, with 
th interim dividend, 6 per cent. for the year. It was also 
proposed that the sum of £5,000 should be transferred to the 
general reserve, leaving £5,509 to be carried forward to the 
next year. If that was done, the reserves of the Company 
would stand at a total of £85,340, against £79,342 last year. 
An important step in the direction of strengthening the 
management of the Company had been made, and that had 
been done by the recent creation of an Advisory Committee, 
drawn from among the principal men in the various depart- 
ments, to assist the directors with their advice. That Com- 
mittee had come into being on July 1st, and the weekly 
meetings held since that date had convinced the board that 
no better move could have been made. The current year 
to date, he was glad to be able to say, had proved quite as 
satisfactory as the year under review. Going back to the 
Christmas and New Year card department, he was able to say 
that, in spite of the high record set up by them during past 
years in that, their premier department, it was, at the 
ad of forty years and more, still of so vigorous a 
turacter as to show during the last twelve months a further 
abstantial increase, and that not merely in the turnover, 
but in the actual net profits realised. That was a gratifying 
prof that a Raphael Tuck Christmas or New Year card 
vas to-day as fully appreciated as it ever had been since the 
lounding of the business. Connected with that department 
were the greeting and other cards—birthday, Easter, wed- 
ding, ete.—for which the demand continued unabated ; while 
the importance of their picture postcards—better known as 
Tuck's postcards—necessitated a separate department being 
entirely devoted to those productions. 

_ Sir Arthur Conan Doyle seconded the resolutions, and 
sald he had never felt so absolutely satisfied with their 
Position than at the present time. 

Mr. Dingwall heartily congratulated the board, and the 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

P Mr. Gustave Tuck proposed the re-election, as directors, 
ol Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. Alfred Parsons, R.A., 
and in doing so, gave details of the departments for which 

* is responsible. The book department was, he stated, 
Ma very flourishing condition. 

Mr. Herbert Bentwich seconded the resolution, which 
¥as unanimously agreed to. 

, On the proposition of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, seconded 
‘y Mr. Alfred Parsons, R.A., the proposal to elect Mr. 


‘smond Tuck as a member of the board was unanimously 
agreed to, 
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The August number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
contains the following articles :— 
THE GREAT INSURANCE ACT 
. By the Right Hon. T. J. MACNAMARA, M.P. 
THE FRANCHISE BILL AND WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 
By W. H. DICKINSON, M.P. 
THE LONDON PORT STRIKE By HAROLD SPENDER 
THE RELIGION OF THE FRENCHMAN 
By CANON LILLEY 
MINIMUM WAGES FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 
By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON 
SOME BROWNING MEMORIES 
By WILLIAM G. KINGSLAND 
RUSSIA, FINLAND, AND SCANDINAVIA By V. WHITFORD 
A NEW COLOUR BAR By A. MacCALLUM SCOTT, M.P. 
THE EJECTION OF 1662 IN RELATION TO 
NONCONFORMITY By the Rev. HENRY W. CLARK 


THE TEACHERS’ REGISTER AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 


By J. L. PATON 
A COLONIST IN THE MAKING 
By ALBERT DORRINGTON 
SCHOOLMASTERS IN ANCIENT GREECE 
By C. ROBINSON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS Dy Dr. E. J. DILLON 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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HOTELS &@ 
HYDROS 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








ae Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Orawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and SmoKing Roems. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Perters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


. Thackeray Hotel—‘' Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses Kingsley Hotel—‘* Bookeraft, London.” 


LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Buston Square, Ww.c. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. ~~ Agee Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Bat 











AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every | form of Bath. 


BOURN EMOUTH. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’ 8 (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; Ist- t-Class ; ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. Woat Clift Gdns. From 30/- 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. —_—— 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. _E. Richard, Manager. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. ait 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOT EL MacGseger’ 8). Scotland’s 








H. J. Preston. 





’Phone 4. J. Little. 
S. R. Jefferson. 


leading Hotel. 





FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 16, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. mest. Pop. ). prices. Tel. 1. 412. 1 P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. 


LEEDS. 


2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


LIVERPOOL, 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. 


LLANELLY. 





Facing Sea. 





HOTEL METROPOLE. 





CLEVEL AND HOTEL. 


‘LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


J. T. Weaver. 





Grounds 9 acres. 








MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. _ & Manager, J. Wilson, 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman 
- eT 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes), 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand, 


MOFFAT. 
HYDRO, Dumfriesshire. Finest in wx D a (18 holes) 
Tennis, Garage. Terms, £2 12s ; 
PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. B 
_ massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, _Proprietor. 
GOLF HOTEL. ae family hotel. 
’Phone 8 Silloth. . Dyer, 














ee 





Garage and stabli 
Proprietor and Manager. ™” 
SLATEFORD. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill, 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to Gity, 24. 
SOUTHPORT. a 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Het Luncheons, Af'noon Teas. Tel, of, 


KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, li, 
120 bedreoms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wire 
“* Kenworthys.”’ 


Prospectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, —_, Shore. Overlooking Golf Links, 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER, 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., ist-Class —— Tel, 212, 














“Mre. T. Newbitt. 








NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies, and subscriptions, should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. ForeIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Natiox 
PUBLISHING Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 

Editorial: Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’”’ London. 

Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 

Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 
U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, or 4 £1000 £500 #2100 
facing matter 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 400 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions eee 8d. per line. 
52 mm on io Eh w 
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VOLUME X. OF THE NATION 


may be obtained free on application to 
the Manager. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


SESSION 1912-13. 


the Autumn Term commences on THURSDAY, October 3rd, 1912. 
ectuses, and full particulars of the following, may be obtained 

application to the Registrar: 

JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 
ENGINEERING. 

gcHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 

gcHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR 
SOCIAL WORK. 

scHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

DEPARTMENT OF OPHTHALMIC SURGERY. 

scHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

scHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

scHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

sCcHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

DEPARTMENTS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE. 

EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS, AND PRIZES. 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1/-, post free 1/4). 








UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Associated with the General and Queen’s Hospitals for Clinical 
Teaching. 


SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY. 
In conjunction with the Birmingham Dental Hospital. 


Tue WinTER Session Opens OCTOBER Ist, 1912. 


The University grants Degrees in Medicine, Surgery, and Public 
Health, and a Diploma in Public Health; also Degrees and a 
Diploma in Dental Surgery. ‘ 

The Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the require- 
ments of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to 

Peter THompson, M.D., 
Dean. 


LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading) 
A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 








Headmaster . - - - C. I. Evans, M.A,, Oxon. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 


or Classical & tucation a A L L 
Hire: 
T GE srarroras® Illustrated 
co LLE ’ Prospectus 
(oma) R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaster. 














FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Seeond Master: Mr. J, H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B, (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Six University Graduates, 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 
Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 


ee 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


New Boys arrive Sept. 19th, others 20th. 
Affiliated Preparatory School,‘* Caldicott,” Hitchin, 





OME SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY.—An opening for two 
or more children (ages 9 to 11) to live in the home and be taught 

in small school with own children. Out of door pursuits much en- 
couraged. Individual attention and care.—Apply, Mrs. ROGER CLARE, 
Street, Somerset. 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Preparatory House, ‘‘ Elmshurst.” 
Entrance Scholarships annually in July. 
Autumn Term begins September 20th. 
For Prospectus apply the Head Master, F. J. R. HenDy, M.A. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Fréends). 





For full particulars and for copies of the Prospectus, apply 
to the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country Scheol for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T, NEILp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNBELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 








WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES. 
H. LANG Jongs, M.A., Headmaster. 


BACMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1869. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett ) 








FOR THE 


INSURANCE ACT 


TWO GENERAL PRACTITIONERS. 


(Reprinted from “Tue Nation” of May 25th, June 1st 
and 8th, 1912. 


Price 1d., or Post Free 13d. 
THE NATION PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED: 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 








THE 


Saturday Westminster 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 


MR. DOOLEY ON OLD AGE. 
AS IT IS WRITTEN, by Lady Sybil Grant. 


SHADOW PICTURES FROM DICKENS, by “F.C.G.” 
No. XV.—Major Bagstock. 


AN ANSWERER OF QUESTIONS. 
By Horace Hutchinson. 


THIRTY YEARS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS. 


“F.C.G.” Cartoons. ; ‘Events of the Week. 
16 PAGES. = ONE PENNY. 
Saturday Westminster. July 27. 


Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 
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Confounded Knavish Tricks 


THE NATION IS SAFE! 
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Soap Wakers to the Ring. 


GOD SAVE THE KING! 
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